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JOHN BROWN AND FREEDOM 


N AGED colored lady in Washington tells the story of how 
John Brown acted when he visited her grandfather’s home 
in New England almost a century ago. He was restless all 
the time. He could not easily keep still. Much of the time he spent 
walking around in the room. He was greatly worried. There were 
more than three millions of people held in bondage in the South. 
They were treated as ordinary animals and handled as beasts. AI- 
though known to be persons these people were regarded as brutes. 
Since the time that John Brown had seen a Negro boy cruelly tor- 
tured as men of those days often tortured beasts this restless man had 
looked upon slavery as the greatest evil on earth, and he decided that 
he would spend his life in removing this curse from America. He 
had come by this interest honestly. John Brown was a descendant of 
Peter Brown who came to America on the Mayflower, and was the 
grandson of Captain John Brown who served in the American Revo- 
lution. 


This reformer found it difficult to stay at any post of duty 
long enough to become permanent-settled, for he was ever seeking 
some station from which he could give slavery a blow. At one time 
he began preparation for the ministry in the Congregational Church, 
but instead became a land surveyor and thus roamed about to learn 
the lay of the land. This did not satisfy him, however, and he tried 
tanning, next sheep-raising, and then wool-trading. He finally be- 
came a farmer at North Elba, New York, among Negroes who had 
been settled on land in that section by the philanthropist and aboli- 
tionist Gerrit Smith. There Brown worked out plans to do some- 
thing to destroy slavery. 


When five of John Brown’s sons moved to Kansas in 1854 
to help hold that state for freedom they reported such inroads of 
those who were rushing there to make Kansas a slave state that 
Brown himself went there to take an active part in the border war- 
fare which had begun. He was the chief figure in having five pro- 
slavery settlers at Pottawatomie executed for murdering five on the 
free state side, he captured Cavtain H. C. Pate and his slaveholding 
followers at Black Jack, and he successfully defended Osawatomie 
with a small force when it was attacked by border ruffians in 1856. 


This fighting in Kansas suited Brown precisely. He had longed 
for such a conflict. Early in his career he had decided that an evil 
with such hold as that which slavery had at that time could not be 
destroyed by peaceful means. Brown thought that the making of 
speeches against the evil and the passing of resolutions denouncing 
it would not accomplish anything. The evil would have to be struck 
with force at its very roots. He therefore left Kansas to seek in the 


(Continued on page 69) 
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THE SLOW PROGRESS OF REAL DEMOCRACY 


ELLY MILLER often told 
K the story of a Negro in Ala- 

bama who wrote his United 
States Senator, asking: ‘‘What is 
democracy?’’ The Senator, think- 
ing that the inquirer was a white 
man, promptly answered : ‘‘ Democ- 
racy means that you are as good 
as I am, and you are entitled to the 
enjoyment of everything which I 
enjoy.”’ 

The Negro promptly congratu- 
lated the Senator on his change of 
heart and expressed the hope that 
in the Congress of the United 
States he would support the men 
and measures that would assure 
such a liberal policy throughout the 
nation. The Senator was embar- 
rassed and had to explain that he 
was thinking about white men when 
he wrote that letter. 

Democracy, then, stopped before 
it reached the door of the Negro, 
and it has not made much advanee- 
ment in his direction. Democracy 
in the real sense of the word, ac- 
cording to history, moves very 
slowly ; but it does make some prog- 
ress, although only by looking back 
over a long period are we able to 
see advancement toward the demo- 
eratic ideal. 

If you, with your present advan- 
tages, could have seen this country 
as it was a hundred and fifty years 
ago, you would have felt like some- 
one in a strange land. At that 
time the United States was vastly 
different from what it is today. 
Many changes have taken place 
since that day, but they did not 
all come at once or one soon after 
the other. It requires a long time 
to bring the majority of the people 
to the position of making radical 
changes; and even after they agree 
to such reforms they do not cease 
at once to do things as they for- 
merly did. This way of life is due 
to the fact that man will tend to do 
tomorrow just what he is doing to- 
day. In this way we have what is 


By C. G. Woopson 


known as the continuity of history. 

What are some of the things 
which we would have observed had 
we been here one hundred and fifty 
years ago? In the first place, the 
Americans of that day were crude. 
They lived in roughly hewn homes 
except in the rare cases of the few 
who, as planters and traders, had 
sufficient help in making use of 
white indentured servants and Ne- 
gro slaves to build better homes 
and maintain them as were Eu- 
ropean estates. The homes of the 
well-to-do were lighted with candles 
and lamps burning oil made from 
animal fat; but those of the poor, 
if lighted at all, were illuminated 
with torches and fat pine. 

That was the day when servants 
and slaves worked the fields with 
their hoes and hauled with the ox- 
cart where mules and horses did not 
abound and railroads had not ap- 
peared. In fact, so valuable was 
the horse because of the scarcity 
that in certain parts the laws of 
those days provided for hanging 
anyone who stole another’s horse. 
Later came the stage coach which 
was the quickest way of travel in- 
land during those days. Rafts and 
crude flat boots provided transpor- 
tation on water before the days of 
steam navigation. 

Food was served in the roughest 
form. The grist-mill provided for 
the crushing of corn into meal by 
grinding it between two stones, but 
the machinery for refining flour 
was not adequate. Whites and 
blacks held to labor were satisfied 
with a little salt pork and fish along 
with hoe-cakes. These they baked in 
the fire in the fields on the blades of 
the hoes with which they fallowed 
the soil. Laborers could occasionally 
supplement this diet with game. 
These lower classes considered cof- 
fee and tea rarities which graced 
only the tables of the well-to-do 
planters and traders. They were 
sometimes in a position to import 


highly priced articles, especially 
rum from the West Indies. Fortu- 
nate indeed was that house servant 
who had access to the tables of the 
few of this privileged class and 
could secure their refuse, 

The striking differences in the 
food supplied to these classes 
extended also to the clothes which 
they wore. The laboring class— 
white indentured servants and Ne- 
gro slaves—were not provided with 
apparel like that which the planters 
and traders wore. The latter in 
imitation of Europeans with plush, 
silk and wool, wore coats and 
waistcoats with metal buttons, 
breeches fastened just below the 
knees, high hose, silk and linen 
shirts, wigs, wool and beaver hats, 
and high-heeled shoes. The lower 
classes had to be content with gar- 
ments made especially from serv- 
ant’s cloth, Negro cloth, Osnaburg, 
tow, and occasionally cast-off cor- 
duroy and fustian trousers, kersey 
stockings and linsey-woolsey jackets 
and caps. The poor were sometimes 
roughly shod and just as often bare- 
footed. Except when making use 
of second-hand clothing the lower 
classes presented an appearance 
different from that of the upper 
class. This distinction is found in 
England even today. Certain tail- 
ors who cater only to the princes 
and lords of the country refuse to 
make garments for persons of the 
servant class. It would never do 
for the coachman to have a suit 
from the same pattern as that of the 
prinee. 

In those days the laboring classes 
were supposed to live and move 
very much as beasts of burden. 
They had little chance for enlight- 
enment either through the school 
or church. There was no system 
of public education. A man had 
to pay for his training. The youth 
were apprenticed to trades. Edu- 


eation, then, was a luxury or a 
(Continued on page 68) 
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GARRISON AND DEMOCRATIC PROGRESS 


TRUTH AND AS UNCOM- 

PROMISING AS JUS- 
TICE.’’ These words, spoken by 
William Lloyd Garrison, earn him 
a place as one of the world’s fore- 
most advancers of democracy. For 
he has presented a truth which can- 
not be ignored. That is: With 
moral questions there is no compro- 
mise. ‘To lose sight of this truth 
means invariably a slip backwards 
for any and every civilization; to 
hold fast to it leads always to demo- 
cratic progress. The world lumbers 
slowly and painfully toward at- 
taining the few great moral princi- 
ples pushed and propped by the 
handful who have kept in mind’s 
view this purpose; halted and 
pushed back by the would-be moral 
compromisers, until there springs 
anew those who will firmly and 
courageously say, ‘‘I will be as 
harsh as truth and as uncompro- 
mising as justice.”’ 

Put this to the test of any history 
and the answer is always the same. 
Within a year after Garrison an- 
nounced this truth in the first edi- 
tion of his Libertor, he was 
stoned in the streets of Boston. 
Thereafter the would-be appeas- 
ers offered the Compromise of 
1850, as they saw the truth con- 
tinue to spread ; aecepted squatter- 
sovereignty as the bars of the Mis- 
souri Compromise. came crashing 
down on their heads; bowed in de- 
feat with the Dred Scot Decision 
through which slavery might be 
spread to all territory under the 
control of the nation; and, finally, 
realized in the blood of the Civil 
War that with a moral truth there 
can be no compromise. They real- 
ized also that in attaining any 
progress toward the liberation of 
mankind or toward the righteous- 
ness of man’s behavior, one must 
first defeat the compromisers and 
then attack the evil. Witness the 
early history of World War II. 


ve | WILL BE AS HARSH AS 


By RosaMonD CAMPBELL 


The appeasers, the progeny of the 
compromisers of Garrison’s day, 
permitted the Nazi armies to goose- 
step into French Rhineland, paid 
Hitler for entering the Sudeten, 
accepted the fall of Czechoslovakia, 
lost their voice as the Nazi hordes 
marched into Austria, and finally 
realized in Poland that with justice 
and truth there can be no compro- 
mise. 


Fortunately America has been 
fertile soil for the production of 
men of Garrison’s type. The fierce, 
roaring fire of Garrison and John 
Brown is matched by the steady 
intensity of Lincoln who burned 
with the knowledge of the same 
truth. Because of his adherence to 
the truth, Theodore Roosevelt also 
takes his place among the great 
American Presidents. Oh, for a 
Garrison to fight for the moral 
truths enunciated by Woodrow 
Wilson in his Fourteen Points! 
Think on the possibilities toward 
world peace and progress had the 
League of Nations in one voice 
said, ‘‘I will be as harsh as truth 
and as uncompromising as justice,”’ 
—said it to Japan as she stepped 
into Manchuria,—flung it before 
Mussolini as he contemplated his 
African mistake,—and held stead- 
fast to it under the assaults of 
Hitler. 


WILLIAM L. GARRISON 


America also has had her share 
of compromisers. Many Americans 
today thoughtlessly join the ranks 
of the appeasers. Indeed an Amer- 
ican failing has been her inability 
to see the application to her own 
behavior at home, of many of the 
truths which she holds up for the 
econduet of other nations. She con- 
tinues to attempt compromise at 
home while urging others to follow 
in the footsteps of her Garrisons 
and Lincolns, Let every true Amer- 
ican come to realize through the 
study of the history of mankind 
that none of the basic human rights 
have ever come as the result of 
compromise; that they have come 
only by the slow determined steps 
of those who have agreed with Gar- 
rison. ‘‘Z will be as harsh as truth, 
and as uncompromising as justice.’’ 
As surely as the tides, this ideal 
sweeps indecision before it, fires the 
souls of men, rallies the masses 
about it. Indeed it is the only true 
justification for war. Wars for 
colonies, for economic prestige, for 
privilege pale into shame before it. 
If any war can be justified, if this 
war can be justified, it must be one 
to further moral progress—the 
abolition of slavery, the abolition of 
privilege, the rights of man, or the 
four freedoms of today. 

If past history is to be a lesson 
in future behavior, then Garrison 
should be given an important page 
in it, for he had the courage to 
live this great universal truth. He 
lived to see his aim come to fru- 
ition. The final issue of Liberator 
appeared on December 29, 1865, 
just thirty-five years after its first 
publication. Slavery had _ been 
abolished throughout the United 
States. Garrison died peacefully in 
1879. Seven years later a bronze 
statue in his honor was placed on 
Commonwealth Avenue between 
Dartmouth and Exeter Streets in 
Boston. On the south side of the 

(Continued on page 71) 
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FRANKLIN B. SANBORN. AN AGENT OF 


CHILD now reading the 
A books written by our so- 

ealled historians as texts 
to be used in teaching Amer- 
ican History will easily learn to 
hate abolitionists, to admire the en- 
slavers, and correspondingly to de- 
test the Negroes whom they held 
in bondage. The aim of these his- 
torians has been to glorify aris- 
tocracy and to discredit democracy. 
Real history, however, shows that 
the abolitionists came from the 
most religious and the best edu- 
cated people in America. Because 
of their advancement in religion 
and education they had learned to 
think clearly on matters and could 
not see any justice in permitting a 
man to wring his bread from the 
sweat of another’s brow. They, 
therefore, stood for what an en- 
lightened mind had to concede to 
be right. 

Some of these emancipationists 
were the leading editors, publishers, 
and authors of the country. They 
participated in all intellectual 
movements which reached this 
country, sympathized with humani- 
tarian efforts abroad, and in vari- 
ous ways contributed to their fa- 
vorable outcome. The ranks of our 
intellectuals would have been thin 
indeed without the presence of 
stars like William E. Channing, 
Ralph W. Emerson, Louisa May 
Aleott, William Cullen Bryant, 
John G. Whittier, Walt Whitman, 
Wendell Phillips, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Elizur Wright, Lucretia Mott, Su- 
san B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, James Russell Lowell, and 
Franklin B. Sanborn. 

We could hardly boast of a liter- 
ature or of anything else in things 
cultural without the contributions 
of the anti-slavery men and women 
in America. They were far in ad- 
vance of the backward people of 
their day—far in advance of the 
conservative leaders of our time 


who mention their other achieve- - | 


ments but remain silent on what 


DEMOCRACY 


By HELEN W. Coates 


these reformers and thinkers did to 
advance real democracy. The cause 
of these abolitionists was only part- 
ly won by triumph of freedom dur- 
ing the Civil War, and the reac- 
tionaries still try to discredit these 
agents of liberty, hoping that no 
one will be thereby inspired to at- 
tack the badges and incidents of 
slavery which remain as the un- 
finished task of abolition. 

Foremost among the intellectuals 
who stood behind the leaders in 
this fight for democracy was Frank- 
lin B. Sanborn. At a time when so 
much thought is being given to the 
Negro’s position in a future world 
of democracy, we cannot but pause 
to trace its history to one who 
struggled indefatigably and un- 
selfishly to help lay the founda- 
tion for the realization of actual 
democracy. 

Franklin Benjamin Sanborn was 
born at Hampton Falls, New 
Hampshire, December 15, 1831 and 
died in Plainfield, New Jersey, 
February 24, 1917. He had four 
major interests in his life—politics, 
literature, social reform and jour- 
nalism. At the early age of seven 
years, he became interested in poli- 
ties, and by the time he had reached 
thirteen, was deeply interested in 
the anti-slavery movement and 


similar efforts to aid humanity. 

Sanborn was graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1855, and during 
his college career met Theodore 
Parker, with whom he later became 
associated, and whose remarkable 
political wisdom added much in in- 
fluencing Sanborn’s career. San- 
born reached manhood at the very 
time this country was confronted 
with the momentous question of 
slavery, and he made his choice on 
the side of freedom. He was a man 
of great moral courage, and was 
not afraid to stand with the minor- 
ity as long as it stood for the right. 

Soon after his graduation from 
Harvard College, Sanborn became 
secretary of the Massachusetts Kan- 
sas Committee, and out of this com- 
mittee work grew his intimacy 
with John Brown. As he stated in 
his book Recollections of Seventy 
Years, ‘‘Much of my youthful life 
had been put behind me at the be- 
ginning of this friendship with 
John Brown, and it had been 
marked by singular and providen- 
tial incidents; so that I was pre- 
pared for the faith which I soon 
learned that Brown entertained in 
a Power which directs or leads men 
beyond their own expectations, 
hopes or wishes.”’ 

For almost three years, Sanborn 
worked untiringly with John 
Brown in the struggle to make 
Kansas a free state. Sanborn aided 
John Brown up until the time of 
his execution, December 2, 1859. 
Although in the end he did not 
feel the attack on Harpers Ferry 
would prove successful, he stood by 
Brown in his decision, which cost 
the life of the martyr, and the re- 
tirement of Sanborn to Canada for 
a short period. 

However, after much of the 
storm had blown over, Sanborn re- 
turned to the United States, and 
dedicated the rest of his life to 
literature, journalism and social re- 
form. As an editor and journalist 
he was fearless, caustic, and firm in 
his beliefs. From 1863 to 1867 he 

(Continued on page 71) 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
ABOLITION POET 


Do you like to read poems? Great 
poems are among the grandest 
things in the world. Some of them 
make us laugh, some make us ery, 
some tell wonderful stories. Poems 
are really pictures set to music. 
The world is full of the wonders of 
Mother Nature—huge trees, queer 
insects and animals, gaily colored 
birds, and bright flowers. Poets not 
only see these wonders, but they 
know how to sing of them. Today 
when we read the poems of the 
world it is as if the poets lend us 
their tongues and express for us 
the feelings we cannot express for 
ourselves. 

One of America’s best loved 
poets was John Greenleaf Whittier, 
known as the Quaker poet of New 
England. He was born on a farm 
at Haverhill, Massachusetts, on De- 
cember 17, 1807. His father was a 
shoemaker as well as a farmer; so 
the son learned not only how to 
plant and plow but also how to 
mend boots and shoes. John’s 
father was a very strict man but 
was known all over the village for 
the justice of his dealings. His 
farmhouse stood far from those of 
his neighbors and within the sound 
of the ocean’s roar. This family 
lived in the midst of Nature. 

Have you ever lived on a farm or 
visited one during your summer va- 
cation? Did you drive the cows to 
the pasture, or take a hay ride on 
the ‘‘new-mown’’ hay? Did you 
like to run barefoot through the 
leaves and mud? These are the 
pictures that Whittier liked to set 
to rhyme. In the words below you 
can picture his Maud Miiller in her 
shabby gown, singing as she worked 
in the meadow: 


“Maud Miiller on a summer’s day 

Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 

Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 

Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

Singing, she wrought, and her merry 
glee 

The mock-bird echoed from his tree.” 


By BEATRICE JACKSON FLEMING 


This slender, dark-haired boy must 
have enjoyed going barefoot be- 
cause he wrote a lovely poem called 
‘‘The Barefoot Boy.’’ Here are a 
few of the lines: 


“Blessings on thee, little man, 

Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 


From my heart I give thee joy, 
I was once a barefoot boy!” 


There was little money in the 
Whittier household, so John’s toys 
were few. But from his poem 
‘‘Snowbound’’ we learn that he 
found great pleasure in roaming 
about the old rambling house; in 
sprawling before the fireplace 
roasting nuts or reading; in play- 
ing games with the family ; in chat- 
ting with the old doctor on his 
rounds. But books were rare in 
those days. John read and re-read 
the Bible until he knew many of 
the stories by heart. By binding 
boots he was able to save enough 
money to buy a set of Waverley’s 
novels and a copy of Shakespeare’s 
works. A friendly teacher gave the 
boy a copy of poems by Robert 
Burns, a Scottish poet. John trea- 
sured this book dearly. In fact, 


JOHN G. WHITTIER 


some people think that it was from 
this book that he conceived the idea 
of writing poems about simple 
American ways. Sometimes during 
school hours he would scribble 
rhymes on his slate and pass them 
around to his classmates to make 
them giggle. The school he at- 
tended was kept by an old school- 
master in one of the rooms of his 
own house. Whittier described him 
thus: 


“Through the cracked and crazy wall 
Came the cradle rock and squall, 

And the goodman’s voice at strife 
With his shrill and tipsy wife, 

Luring us by stories old, 

With a comic unction told, 

More than by the eloquence 

Of terse birchen arguments.” 


In this school Whittier received 
most of his formal education. He 
later attended the Haverhill Acad- 
emy, but he was too poor to finish 
there and attend college. He grew 
in knowledge mainly by reading 
and working as an editor and 
writer. 

When Whittier was nineteen 
years old he met William Lloyd 
Garrison, an ardent worker for the 
cause of freedom. Whittier had 
come from a home where justice 
and fair play were practiced; so 
he, too, became intensely interested 
in the anti-slavery movement. In 
fact, he later edited an anti-slavery 
paper, the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
At one time his office was sacked 
and burned by a mob, but this did 
not stop his efforts on behalf of 
the slaves. For twenty years of his 
adult life he attended meetings, en- 
couraged speakers, wrote poems, 
and ardently supported the cause 
of freedom. Although he did not 
approve of war, he supported the 
North in the Civil War, when he 
found that it was the only way of 
freeing the slaves. 

Whittier preferred to sing of the 
quiet, simple life, but he wrote one 

(Continued on page 64) 
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THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON’S 
IDEA OF DEMOCRACY 


Negro has had to fight for the 

opportunity to fight for his 
country. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson was one of those who as- 
sisted the Negro in this effort. In 
the American Revolution George 
Washington and his staff rejected 
Negro volunteers after they had 
rendered valuable service as Minute 
Men in the first battles in New 
England but changed their policy 
when the British offered Negroes 
freedom and the opportunity to 
serve in their ranks. Negroes were 
not readily accepted in the War of 
1812, but before the conflict was 
over they had to go to the reseue 
of Perry and Macdonough on sea, 
and to the aid of Andrew Jackson 
on land at New Orleans. In the 
Mexican War Negroes were not 
wanted because that quarrel was 
secretely provoked for an excuse to 
find more slave territory, and yet 
the Negroes were finally drawn into 
that* conflict in limited numbers. 
In the Civil War Lincoln and his 
cabinet persisted in rejecting the 
Negroes’ offer of service as soldiers 
and counteracted such efforts made 
in this direction by Butler, Hunter 
and Frémont. The Federal Gov- 
ernment said that it did not care to 
seem to stir up the slaves against 
their masters. 

Things became critical, however, 
and something had to be done. In 
the beginning of the Civil War the 
Union soldiers made a poor show- 
ing. They came mainly from in- 
dustrial life and were not the match 
for the Confederates who were ac- 
customed to outdoor life and mili- 
tary maneuvers. The Union army, 
moreover, was drawn from various 
factions in the North that made up 
the new Republican Party by 
which Lincoln had been elected, and 
one chief suspected and opposed 
the other. One faction said take 
time to prepare thoroughly for the 
attack, while another urged to rush 
into the fray. One faction, believ- 
ing like Higginson in abolition, said 
free the Negroes and give them 


I HAS been often said that the 


By Frances E. WHITE 


the opportunity to fight for their 
own emancipation while another 
advised the contrary. McClellan 
himself, the commander of the 
Union armies, declared that he was 
fighting to save the Union and that 
if it took the turn of a combat to 
free the slaves he would sheath his 
sword and return home. 

At the same time, however, the 
Confederates showed a united front 
under the dashing leadership of 
Lee and Jackson. At the early 
stages of the conflict great soldiers 
like Sheridan, Sherman and Grant 
had not come to the front. The in- 
competents had not been sifted out. 
The Union forces, then, could not 
stand up before the Confederates 
in these first encounters. The Union 
forces lost the battle of Bull Run in 
1861. They retreated from the dis- 
aster in disorder, and some soldiers 
did not stop running until they had 
crossed the bridge into Washing- 
ton. The Federal troops lost in the 
Peninsula campaign in 1862, in the 
second battle of Bull Run the same 
year, and later suffered the horrors 
at Fredericksburg and Chancellors- 
ville, although they did stand their 
ground at Antietam and at Gettys- 
burg. 

It is said that the Confederate 
generals operating in Northern Vir- 
ginia reached the point that they 
could toy with the Union army. 


When Lee found his army lacking 
supplies and none from his own 
sources were forthcoming, by a ruse 
he would take supplies from the 
Union army. On the front facing 
the Union army trying to take 
Richmond, on almost any early 
morning, Lee, holding the center, 
would pretend that his forces were 
weakened and would apparently 
withdraw but by special arrange- 
ment Stonewall Jackson and Long- 
street would advance rapidly on 
both the right and left wings a lit- 
tle later. The advancing Union 
troops, thinking that they were 
about to be suddenly encircled, 
would retreat precipitously, leaving 
an abundance of equipment and 
food on the grounds for the Confed- 
erates. About two o’clock in the af- 
ternoon Lee and his staff could be 
seen in the rear of their army sit- 
ting around on cracker boxes, 
laughing about how easily it was 
done. The Confederates took over 
so much from the Union army there 
that in one battle Union soldiers 
ceased firing on the enemy, mistak- 
ing for their own men Confederate 
soldiers who had on Federal uni- 
forms. 

To show how utterly unprepared 
the Union soldiers were someone 
tells the story of the soldier who 
after the Civil War applied for a 
pension. The official in charge in 
the Pension Office asked : 

‘Did you serve in the Union 
army ?’’ 

‘*Tes, 

‘*In what battle did you fight ?’’ 

‘‘In the first Battle of Bull 
Run.”’ 

‘Were you wounded ?’’ 

*“Yes, sir.’’ 

‘*In what part of the body ?’’ 

the back, sir.”’ 

In the midst of these disasters 
many people in the North began to 
urge that Negroes be freed and en- 
listed to fight for their own free- 
dom. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son was one of the leaders of this 
advanced thought. Now there were 

(Continued on page 71) 
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ANTI-SLAVERY SENTIMENTS OF 
JOHN PAUL JONES 


OHN PAUL JONES is univer- 
sally acclaimed as the founder 
of the American Navy. His 
naval activities in the American 
Revolution climaxed by his brilliant 
defeat and capture of the superior 
British ship, the Serapis, after his 
own vessel, the Richard, had been 
reduced to a helpless hulk made 
him easily our first naval hero. 
He won international renown as a 
commander who had compelled a 
British war ship to strike its colors ; 
the supremacy of Britannia’s rule 
of the sea was challenged. But 
there was another aspect of the life 
of our first commodore which has 
not received the attention it merits, 
and it is an aspect which reveals 
true nobility of character. 
Historians and biographers pre- 
sent a rather baffling picture as to 
the true character of Jones. By 
some he is pictured as a swash- 
buckling adventurer, a soldier of 
fortune not far removed from the 
buccaneer ; others have placed him 
upon a pedestal characteristic of all 
hero worshippers. His true charac- 
ter is no doubt somewhere between 
these extremes. There is hardly a 
question but that Jones regarded 
his calling as a sea captain as the 
noblest in which a gentleman could 
engage. He held rigidly to the 
punctillious code of honor main- 
tained by his caste; he was quick 
to resent what he considered slights 
to his personal honor and dignity 
and the recognized redress of his 
day was ‘‘ pistols at ten paces.’’ His 
impetuosity and sensitiveness often 
created difficult situations which 
embarrassed his best friends, one 
of whom was Benjamin Franklin. 
In contrast to this Jones was a man 
of undaunted courage, or indomit- 
able will, of unquestioned loyalty 
and of generous impulses—virtues 
which tend to soften harsh eriti- 
cism. He should be properly re- 
garded as a man of positive vices 
and positive virtues—a product of 
his day who reacted characteristic- 
ally to his environment. 


By Harry E. Davis 


Jones inherited a large Virginia 
plantation on the Rappahannock, 
but the life of a gentleman planter 
irked his restless spirit. His love 
for the sea became manifest in his 
adolescent years, and much of his 
time was spent in sailing the Vir- 
ginia bays and rivers. His constant 
companions on these voyages were 
two of his slave boys, Cato and 
Scipio. He was on a voyage to 
New England when he learned of 
the Battle of Lexington, and forth- 
with tendered his services to the 
colonial authorities. His captain’s 
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commission was dated October 10, 
1776, and of the same date are the 
manumission papers of Cato and 
Scipio. In a letter he describes 
these boys as: 

‘Well trained in river and bay 
sailing on the sloop, and now, in 
the two cruises we have made on 
the Alfred and the Providence, they 
are become prime seamen.’’ 

In a letter of October, 1776, re- 
garding the crews of the Provi- 
dence and the Alfred he wrote that 
their conduct was so uniformly 
good that he could not make distine- 
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tions,—could not single out indi- 
viduals for commendation, and then 
he added: 

‘*However it may not be amiss to 
speak of three, who, belonging to a 
race considered inferior, may be 
more entitled to credit than their 
shipmates of the higher race. They 
are Anthony Jeremiah of Martha’s 
Vineyard, a full blooded Naragan- 
sett Indian, and Cato Jones and 
Scipio Jones, negro boys, formerly 
my own slaves, but set free by me 
on the 10th of this month.”’ 

Cato and Scipio also served with 
Captain Jones on the Ranger, and, 
writing of the naval engagement 
with the Drake, Jones said: 

**Cato and Scipio are prime sea- 
men, and in the battle with the 
Drake, they behaved as well as 
white men could.’’ 

The present naval regime in 
America might read with profit the 
views of their founder, for he knew 
what Commodores Chauncey and 
Perry learned .at a later date, that 
complexion did not affect seaman- 
ship or fighting ability. 

Jones’ act in freeing his two boys 
cannot be considered exceptional ; 
there are many instances of free- 
dom papers based on both moral 
scruples and military service. But 
as Jones ripened into mature years 
there is another striking instance 
which indicates his settled convic- 
tions and considered judgment on 
slavery. 

Early in the American Revolu- 
tion the British commander in Vir- 
ginia, Lord Dunmore, took vigorous 
action against that rebellious col- 
ony. Plantations were ravaged, 
property destroyed and slaves con- 
fiscated and freed. Virginia lost 30,- 
000 slaves to Dunmore who even or- 
ganized some of them into military 
units. Jones’ Rappahannock plan- 
tation was one of many which fell 
to British arms. His buildings were 
burned, crops destroyed, and ail of 
the able-bodied slaves confiscated. 
Jones was bankrupt; nothing re- 
mained but his profession as a 
means of livelihood. After the Revo- 
lution Jones became practically an 
expatriate. Most of his time was 
spent in England whose social caste 


he admired ; in France where a con- 
templated naval expedition against 
the Algerian pirates gave promise 
of a command; and in the service 
of the Empress Catherine of Russia 
who needed competent naval offi- 
cers for the defense of her realm. 

It was while in Paris in 1786 that 
Jones received a letter from one 
Frazier, agent and trustee of his 
Virginia estate. Frazier wanted 
him to return home and rehabilitate 
his plantation then rather heavily 
encumbered. He promised liberal 
terms for liquidating his obliga- 
tions, and for securing funds for 
restoring his ruined buildings. This, 
wrote Frazier, could be readily ac- 
complished with slave labor. In 
addition he stated that Jones was 
held in the highest esteem by his 
neighbors, and that anything in the 
way of political preferment would 
be his for the asking. Jones replied 
under date of December 30, 1786. 
He was keenly appreciative of the 
good will and approval of his neigh- 
bors—esteemed it as highly as the 
honors he had received from the 
erowned heads of Europe. But 
the suggestion of rehabilitating his 
fortunes by means of slave labor 
was positively repugnant. 

‘‘Lord Dunmore relieved me, 
sadly and violently but no less effec- 
tually, of the main part of my of- 
fending as an owner of human 
slaves. At this writing I must say 
I have struggled so long and so 
desperately for the cause of human 
liberty in general and the rights 
of man at large that I can no longer 
bring myself to a distinction based 
on color or misfortune between men 
whom as the Good Book-says ‘God 
has created in his own image’.’’ 

Jones was aware that a differ- 
ent sentiment prevailed in Virginia. 
Like Patrick Henry he was fully 
conscious of the difficulties in be- 
ing a gentleman in the old Domin- 
ion without owning slaves. He did 
not reprove his neighbors or at- 
tempt to convert them to his own 
views, but honestly and sincerely 
stated his convictions. 

Coming from a man who, twenty 
years before, had engaged in the 
slave trade as first mate and part 
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owner of the King George, it is ap- 
parent that a tremendous moral 
chasm had been spanned. From a 
slave trader to one who regarded 
slavery as a personal offense was 
a tremendous moral journey and he 
arrived at his destination on a basis 
of moral conviction alone, for Jones 
was not a particularly religious 
man, and he apparently was not 
prompted by religious scruples. 

Of course, we can only speculate 
on the factors that induced this 
change, but it is not impossible that 
his early experiences with Cato 
and Scipio, and his later contact 
with the free thinking intellectuals 
of Paris all had a cumulative effect 
on Jones’ moral transformation. 
The founder of the American Navy, 
in addition to his military service, 
deserves, therefore, a place in his- 
tory along with Jefferson and other 
early statesmen because of his 
forthright stand on the great moral 
issue which loomed ominously on 
the horizon of the infant republic. 


Books on Democracy 


During the year several requests 
have come to the manager’s office 
for books on the Negro and democ- 
racy. It is all but impossible to 
answer such requests intelligently. 
There are only a few books treating 
this topic in a helpful way, from 
the point of view of the average 
man, Many Negroes have written 
books which bear upon the topic, 
but such works treat mainly of how 
the Negroes do not enjoy democ- 
racy. On such a question no books 
are actually necessary. From ob- 
servation wherever Negroes are 
found one may learn how much de- 
mocracy they enjoy by contrasting 
the privileges enjoyed by white peo- 
ple with those enjoyed by Negroes. 
The answer, then, becomes self- 
evident. 

On democracy writers of the 
other race have written volumes 
which several freight trains can 
hardly haul away to the city dumps 
where most of them could be easily 
burned without a loss to the public. 
Such volumes deal with theories 
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Richard Theodore Greener dis- 
tinguished himself in both educa- 
tion and politics. He was born in 
Philadelphia and lived in Boston 
from the time he was five years old. 
He attended a Boston grammar 
school. He prepared for college at 
Oberlin, Ohio, and at Phillips 
Academy at Andover, Massachu- 
setts. He entered Harvard College 
and was graduated there as class- 
orator in 1870 when he was about 
twenty-six years old. He was the 
first Negro graduate of Harvard 
College. In keeping with the cus- 
tom of that day he confined his 
study mainly to ancient languages 
and classical literature, and he was 
an excellent student in those fields. 

Immediately after his graduation 
from Harvard College several posi- 
tions were offered him, so general 
was the demand for services of such 
a highly educated man. He chose 
to go, however, to the principalship 
of the Institute for Colored Youth 
in Philadelphia, to succeed Octa- 
vius V. Catto who had been shot in 
a riot in that city. Greener served 
there until 1872 and then became 
principal of the Sumner High 
School in Washington, D. C., where 
he was also associated as an editor 
with The New National Era. He 
did not remain in this position 
long, for in September of 1873 he 
had a position in the office of the 
United States Attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and two months 
later he accepted the chair of 
Metaphysies and Logic in the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina at Co- 
lumbia. There he remained until 
1877 when the University was 
closed by the Hampton Legislature. 

While in this institution Greener 
assisted in the teaching of Latin, 
Greek, International Law, and the 
Constitution of the United States. 
During these years he functioned 
also as the librarian of the Univer- 
sity and delivered before the Amer- 
ican Philological Association at 
Johns Hopkins University in June, 
1877, an address on the rare books 
of that library. While thus en- 


gaged he found time to assist as a 
member of the State Commission 
to revise the school system of South 
Carolina, He also completed there 
his course in law which he had be- 
gun in Philadelphia. He was ad- 
mitted to practice before the South 
Carolina Supreme Court in 1876 
and the Bar of the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1877. 

In 1877 Greener became instruc- 
tor in the Law Department of How- 
ard University and its dean in 
1879. In 1880 he resigned this po- 
sition to become the law clerk of 
the first comptroller of the United 
States Treasury, and there he 
served until 1882. He went then 
into the practice of law. Ina num- 
ber of cases he had the opportunity 
to show his erudition and knowl- 
edge of law. Among these was the 
ease involving the brutality suf- 
fered by Whittaker, the Negro stu- 
dent at the West Point Military 
Academy. 

Greener was more than a teacher 
or lawyer. He was one of the out- 
standing leaders of the Negroes at 
that time. On all matters of im- 
portance which concerned them he 
had something to say. He debated 
with Frederick Douglass before the 
Social Science Congress at Sara- 
toga, September 13, 1879, the ques- 
tion as to the advisability of the 
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By Mary Davis CRowE 


Negro Exodus from the South to 
the West that year. Douglass ad- 
vised the Negroes to remain in the 
South where some day they would 
be a great political force because 
of their numbers, but Greener ad- 
vised them to flee from persecution 
to freedom. 

treener had much to do with 
politics, although he was never 
elected to any position. In 1876 he 
canvassed the Third Congressional 
District of South Carolina for 
Hayes and Wheeler and for Cham- 
berlain. He left that state in 1881, 
of course, as most carpet-baggers 
had to do. He settled in Washing- 
ton. From this point he partici- 
pated in the national campaigns, 
making speeches in Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and New York. He worked 
hard for Blaine and Logan in 1884. 

Some meager rewards came to 
Greener for such efforts. In 1885 
he was appointed as secretary of 
the Grant Memorial Association, in 
the State of New York. Later the 
same year he was appointed as 
chief examiner of the municipal 
civil service of New York City. His 
last important public service was 
as a United States Consul. He 
served for a number of years at 
Bombay, India, and finally at 
Vladivostok, Siberia. When he re- 
tired he made his home in Chicago, 
where he died in 1923. 

Greener was a highly literary 
man. He delivered a large number 
of eloquent addresses and wrote 
more than a score of scholarly pa- 
pers which would have made valu- 
able volumes. His literary ability 
appears in such productions as 
‘*Soerates as a Teacher,’’ ‘‘ John 
Milton,’’ ‘‘Benjamin Banneker,’’ 
and ‘‘ Academie Life.’’ 

Greener married in 1876. He 
had some children, who being very 
fair, like their mother and father, 
it is said, went over to the white 
race. They are not traceable any 
longer among Negroes. Such an 
end of the drama is not new in this 
land. 
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NEGRO DOCTORS OF PHILOSOPHY IN HISTORY 


By Wii B. Hessevtine, Professor of History 


and 


Louis Kapuan, Reference Librarian, University of Wisconsin 


introduced the seminary meth- 

od of instruction in history at 
the newly organized Johns Hopkins 
University and began training can- 
didates for the doctor of philosophy 
degree. At about the same time, 
candidates for the Ph.D. began 
work at Harvard, Yale, Michigan, 
and other institutions. In 1882, 
Hopkins conferred the doctor’s de- 
gree upon John Franklin Jameson, 
and Yale gave the Ph.D. to Clar- 
ence Bowen. These were the first 
Ph.D.’s awarded by American Uni- 
versities in history. 
ginning, other universities quick- 
ly began the graduate training of 
historians. By 1936, fifty-eight 
graduate departments of history 
had conferred the degree upon 
more than 2,055 potential histori- 
ans. Of these, 334 were women 
and 9, Negroes. 

At first glance the small number 
of Negroes who have taken their 
doctorates in history seems surpris- 
ing. The Negro’s part in American 
history has always attracted atten- 
tion, and slavery, the abolition 
movement, the Civil War and re- 
construction have ever been popu- 
lar subjects of study. Since these 
subjects are of especial interest to 
members of the Negro race, the 
nine Negro scholars who have taken 
doctor’s degrees seems few indeed. 
However, the total number of Ne- 
groes who took Ph.D.’s in all sub- 
jects from 1914 to 1936 was 139.! 
The nine who obtained the degree 
in history were 6.5 per cent of the 
whole group of Negro doctors of 
philosophy. As a subject of study, 
history was slightly less popular 
among Negroes than among the 
whole graduate population. In a 
fifty-year period, about 10 per cent 
of the total number of Ph.D.’s was 
granted to students in history. Per- 
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1Charles S. Johnson, The Negro College 
Graduate (Chapel Hill, 1938), p. 11. 


With this be- 


haps the subordinate role which the 
Negro has played in American his- 
tory repelled members of the race 
from the study of history ; perhaps, 
the rewards were much greater for 
scholars in other fields. Larger 
numbers of Negroes studied soci- 
ology, and even those who took de- 
grees in history gave considerable 
attention to sociological studies. 
The first Negro to receive the 
doctorate of philosophy in history 
was William E. B. Du Bois, who 
was graduated at Harvard in 1895. 
His Suppression of the African 
Slave Trade was of sufficient schol- 
arly merit to warrant publication 
as the first volume of the Harvard 
Historical Studies, and Dr. Du 
Bois immediately began a career of 
scholarship combined with an ar- 
dent advocacy of Negro rights. 
Historian, sociologist, educator, and 
publicist, he soon became the lead- 
er of younger men who were tir- 
ing of the older leadership of 
Booker T. Washington. Though 
Du Bois had many followers, none 
imitated his interest in historical 
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research. Not until 1912 did an- 
other Negro receive a Ph.D. in 
history. In that year, Carter G. 
Woodson took his doctorate at Har- 
vard. More than a dozen years 
elapsed before Charles H. Wesley 
joined the thin ranks of Negro 
holders of the Ph.D. in history. 
He, too, took his degree at Harvard. 


The decade 1930-1940 saw ten 
more Negro doctors of philosophy 
in history. Rufus E. Clement broke 
from the Harvard tradition by tak- 
ing his degree, in 1930, at North- 
western. In 1333 Willis N. Huggins 
received the doctorate from Ford- 
ham, and the next year, William 
Sherman Savage was thus graduat- 
ed at Ohio State University. The 
vear 1936 was a banner one for Ne- 
gro Ph.D.’s in history: Harvard 
granted the degree to A. A. Taylor 
and Rayford W. Logan, while Cali- 
fornia conferred the doctorate on 
Joseph H. Taylor. The next year 
saw Chicago graduating Luther P. 
Jackson and James H. Johnston. 
L. D. Reddick took the Ph.D. at 
Chicago in 1939, and in 1940 Clin- 
ton E. Knox received his at Har- 
vard. Altogether they numbered 
13—few indeed to carry the torch 
of historical scholarship for a race. 


Although few in numbers, the 
Negro Ph.D.’s have had many ad- 
vantages among those who have 
earned the doctorate in history. In 
the first place, they have found 
ready employment. In the decade 
1926 to 1935 American universities 
conferred the Ph.D. in history upon 
92 men and 206 women. By 1939, 
10 per cent of the men and 35 per 
cent of the women were unem- 
ployed. None of the Negro holders 
of the Ph.D.’s in history was un- 
employed. Presumably, all of the 
Ph.D.’s in history preferred aca- 
demic positions : 73.6 per cent of the 
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During December the wide-awake 
teacher will find himself busy di- 
recting attention to the significant 
events which took place in this 
month and to the great men who 
were instrumental in bringing them 
to pass. The Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church was established 
on the 15th of December at Jack- 
son, Tennessee, in 1870. The Thir- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which abolished slavery, at 
least nominally, was declared rat- 
ified on the 18th of December in 
1865. The American Colonization 
Society, intended to deport the free 
Negroes to Africa and establish 
Liberia, was founded in Washing- 
ton on the 28th of December in 
1816. 

Among the Negroes never to be 
forgotten are Antonio Maceo, who 
on the 7th of December in 1896 
fell a martyr in the effort to de- 
stroy Spanish tyranny in Cuba. 
On the 12th of December in 1870 
Joseph H. Rainey, took his seat as 
the first Negro member of the 
United States House of Represen- 
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tatives. On the 14th of this month 
in 1829 was born John Mercer 
Langston, the only Negro from Vir- 
ginia ever to serve in this same 
body. Moshesh, the builder of the 
Basuto nation in South Africa, de- 
feated the Boers in the significant 
Battle of Berea Mountain on the 
20th of this month in 1852. Henry 
Highland Garnet, minister, reform- 
er and diplomat representing this 
country in Liberia, Africa, was 
born on the 23rd of the month in 
1815. The Chevalier de Saint 
Georges, a distinguished musician 
and soldier for human rights dur- 
ing the French Revolution, was 
born on the 25 of December in 1745. 

Bearing in mind also those of the 
white race who made the supreme 
sacrifice in showing themselves 
friends of the Negro, the historian 
will remember above all John 
Brown who was hanged at Charles 
Town, West Virginia, on the 2nd of 
December in 1859 for taking up 
arms to make the Negroes free. 
Along with Brown should be men- 
tioned Bishop Henri Grégoire, an 
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anti-slavery leader in France, who 
was born on the 4th of the month 
in 1750; Christopher Columbus 
who, with the assistance of Negroes, 
discovered the island of Haiti on 
the 6th of the month in 1496; Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, the uncom- 
promising abolitionist, who was 
born on the 10th of the month in 
1805; Franklin B. Sanborn, the 
anti-slavery worker, who was born 
on the 15th of the month in 1831; 
John G. Whittier, the anti-slavery 
poet, who was born on the 17th of 
the month in 1807; Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, the commander 
of a Negro regiment during the 
Civil War and a benefactor of the 
race thereafter, who was born on 
22nd of the month in 1823, 

To these men and their deeds 
may be traced the most romantic 
part of our history—that history 
which in the years to come will in- 
terest the unbiased historians be- 
cause of the unselfish services which 
these men rendered and the sacri- 
fices which they made for hu- 
manity. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Things to Be Done 


December history offers children 
many opportunities to learn of dis- 
tinguished friends of the Negro by 
visiting the places where they 
labored. Students from West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, and Maryland 
may easily reach Harpers Ferry, 
where John Brown struck the blow 
for freedom, and Charles Town, 
where he was hanged. Many chil- 
dren have visited these places al- 
ready, although they may not 
have appreciated thoroughly what 
they saw. By drawing upon their 
memory the teacher may impress 
upon them an important lesson. 

In Washington, D. C., children 
may see on Pennsylvania Avenue 
the site of the building of the 
American Colonization Society 
which undertook to carry free Ne- 
groes to Africa and establish the 
Republic of Liberia. This organi- 
zation is still in existence, and its 
officers may be interviewed. Pic- 
tures of the life of the people of 
that part of Africa may be used as 
a basis for art work to clinch the 
thought of these events in the 
minds of the children. From this 
effort may be worked out a picture 
of the whole continent of Africa 
inasmuch as the entire world has 
its eyes on that continent today. 

When thinking of Joseph H. 
Rainey as the first Negro to serve 
in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives other important Ne- 
groes who have been members of 
the body since that time and the 
one in it today may be mentioned 
appropriately. Their pictures and 
homes may be used for art work in 
drawing classes of various grades. 
John Mercer Langston lived for a 
long time in the capital ‘of the na- 
tion. His home was later acquired 
by Kelly Miller. The new home of 
Congressman Arthur W. Mitchell 
in Virginia should be well sketched. 

The discovery of Haiti by Chris- 
topher Columbus will serve well as 
a lead to the study of the people of 
that island. Almost all large libra- 


ries have books and illustrations of 
the life of the Haitians. These of- 
fer opportunities for fine work in 
art. Children may get a vivid im- 
pression of those people in action 
by studying and copying these pic- 
tures of West Indian people who 
have resulted from a combination 
of the French with the African. In 
this effort lies much which is really 
new. 

Again in and near Boston where 
were found so many friends of 
freedom one can hardly turn with- 
out seeing some reminder of their 
noble deeds—Garrison’s home, San- 
born’s base of action, Whittier’s 
birthplace, and Higginson’s resi- 
dence. Garrison’s monument 
stands in that city ; and almost any 
library there will offer scores of 
volumes of Higginson’s, Sanborn’s 
and Whittier’s works which testify 
to the fact that they still live in 
those monuments which are more 
lasting than stone and brass. 


Questions on the 
October Issue 


1. Why was Elijah Parish Lovejoy 
called by some a mentally unbal- 
anced man? Quote his last words 
in his critical hour. 

2. Mention others called “*mad men” 
who shaped the destiny of the 
world. State in each case what 
each did for the progress of 
democracy. 

3. Did Negroes in general make a 
good showing immediately after 
the Civil War? If not, how do 
you account for this failure to 
measure up to the standard? 

4. Why have Americans tried to jus- 
tify slavery rather than face the 
fact that it is a worn out system 
which the world has outgrown? 
Why do they now justify segrega- 
tion which is a perpetuation of 
slavery in another form? 

5. What was Louisa May Alcott’s con- 
tribution to democracy? 

6. Give examples of William Cullen 
Bryant’s versatility. How did his 
methods as an apostle of freedom 
differ from those of Wendell Phil- 
lips, William Lloyd Garrison, and 
John Brown? Study Bryant’s 
poems on freedom. 


7. Tell the story of Scott W. Bond. 

What were the essentials to his 

ie Give his philosophy of 
e. 

8. Compare and contrast the life and 
writings of Luther Porter Jackson 
with those of Lorenzo Johnston 
Greene. Compare and contrast 
the life of the Negro in Colonial 
New England with that of the 
Negro in Colonial Virginia. 

9. Arrange a debate of the question: 
“Resolved that the Confederacy 
won the Civil War.”’ 

10. Who were the persons to be re- 
‘membered in November? Why? 

1l. What have been the themes of 
The Negro History Bulletin since 
it began in 1937? What is the 
main feature this year? 


Book of the Month 


Margaret Walker, a native of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, a graduate of 
Northwestern University and the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and a teacher with ex- 
perience at Livingstone and West Vir- 


‘ginia State College, has just published 


in the Yale Series of Younger Poets 
a book of verse entitled For My People 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1942). The meaning and value of this 
publication find their best expression 
through Stephen Vincent Benét, the 
editor of this series. He says: 

“Straightforwardness, directness, re- 
ality are good things to find in a young 
poet. It is rarer to find them com- 
bined with a controlled intensity of 
emotion and a language that, at times, 
even when it is most modern, has 
something of the surge of biblical po- 
etry. And it is obvious that Miss Wal- 
ker uses that language because it 
comes naturally to her and is a part 
of her inheritance. A contemporary 
writer, living in a contemporary world, 
when she speaks of and for her people 
older voices are mixed with hers—the 
voices of Methodist forbears and 
preachers who preached the Word, the 
anonymous voices of many who lived 
and were forgotten and yet out of 
bondage and hope made a lasting mu- 
sic. . . . ‘We Have Been Believers,’ 
‘Delta,’ ‘Southern Song,’ ‘For My Peo- 
ple’—they are full of the rain and 
sun that fall upon the shoulders of 
her people, full of the bitter question- 
ing and the answers not yet found, 
the pride and the disillusion and the 
reality. . . . There is a deep sincerity 
in all these poems—a sincerity at times 
disquieting. For this is what one 
American has found and seen—this is 
the song of her people, of her part of 
America. You cannot deny its honesty, 
you cannot deny its candor. And this 
is not far away or long ago—this is 
part of our nation, speaking.” 
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A COLLEGE STUDENT LOOKS AT THE PROBLEM 
OF TEACHING NEGRO HISTORY TO 
NEGRO COLLEGE STUDENTS 


S I consider the problem of 
A teaching Negro History to 

Negro College Students, | 
would like to preface it with an- 
other problem which I believe to 
be conecommitant before dealing 
with it specifically. The problem 
to which I refer is that of educating 
people for citizenship in a democ- 
racy. This problem seems particu- 
larly interesting to me at this time 
because of the approaching Ameri- 
can Education Week the theme of 
which is ‘‘The Education of Free- 
men for Demoecraecy.’’ Why edu- 
cate people for citizenship in a de- 
mocracy’? How is it done? What 
constitutes the curriculum that ter- 
minates in such amazing results? 

First, let us direct attention to 
some of the fundamental processes 
necessary for the education of a 
citizen to serve in a democracy. 
Edueation for freemen must be 
built around the articles of our 
democratic faith such as (1) ‘‘The 
Individual is of surpassing worth ; 
(2) the earth and culture belong 
to all men; (3) minority groups 
should be respected.”’ 

In addition to technical know]- 
edge and skills needed both in war 
and in peace it is the duty of demo- 
cratic education, says the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, to 
transmit knowledge of the follow- 
ing to the youth: ‘‘(1) The history 
of mankind; (2) the nature of 
man in society; (3) the nature of 
the present crisis; (4) the weak- 
nesses of American democracy ; (5) 
the promises, methods and achieve- 
ments of totalitarianism; (6) the 


*An address delivered at the 27th An- 
nual Meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in 
Washington, D. C., October 30, 1942. 
Mr. Thompson is a member of the Hamp- 
ton Senior Class of 1943 and is the 
President of its Students’ Council. 
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resources, achievements, and prom- 
ises of democracy. 

If we accept the principle that 
the individual is of surpassing 
worth, we must concede that the 
Negro as an individual in our so- 
cial order should play an important 
part and feel that he too is a part 
of that social order and not an 
outeaste. The earth and culture 
belong to all men, not just to one 
group: not just to one color, but 
to all men. All men have had a 
great part in developing the world 
and should appreciate their con- 
tributions. This should be realized 
fully by all Negro youth as mem- 
bers of a democratic society. 

Minority groups should be re- 
spected. The Negro as a larg? 
minority group should be respected 
for his contribution to our society. 
Not only should minority groups be 
respected by others, but minority 
groups should respect and appre- 
ciate their own contributions, 

These principles are true but are 
not effective unless put into actual 
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operation. How are we to accom- 
plish these things? How shall we 
make Negro youth realize that they 
too are important as individuals 
in our society? How shall we make 
them realize that the earth and cul- 
ture belong to all men? How are 
we to create within them a soul of 
respect for themselves as Negroes 
and as a minority? 

One answer to this problem is the 
school. We know that the school is 
one of the main sources of educa- 
tion where the individual is ex- 
posed to various experiences. We 
realize that the school is supposed 
to aid in the total development of 
the individual, physically, mental- 
ly, morally, and otherwise. We are 
conscious of the fact that real edu- 
cation means to inspire people to 
live more abundantly, to learn to 
begin with life as they find it and 
make it better. But when we stop 
to.ask how effective has our educa- 
tion been in helping us to meet life 
as we find it, we wonder whether 
our education has helped us in 
changing that life to something that 
is better or has it made us accept 
life as it is? 

As was mentioned, one of the du- 
ties of democratic education is to 
pass on the history of mankind. 
This has not been true in our edu- 
cation, for most of the history of 
the Negro people has been ignored 
and left completely out of the his- 
tories that are used by most schools, 
except in the negative. Because of 
this practice many Negro Students 
know nothing about their back- 
ground. They have never learned 
that Africans first domesticated 
the sheep, goat, and cow, developed 
ideas of trial by jury, produced the 
first stringed instruments, and gave 
the world its greatest boon in the 
discovery of iron. They do not 
know that, prior to the Moham- 
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median invasion of Africa, about 
1000 A.D., the natives in the heart 
of Africa had developed powerful 
kingdoms which were later organ- 
ized as the Songhay Empire on the 
order of the Roman Empire and 
boasted of much grandeur. 

However, today we are beginning 
to realize the importance of edu- 
eating all men to appreciate the 
contributions of other people and 
to have more respect for them- 
selves. We realize then the im- 
portance of history in the develop- 
ment of loyal citizens, citizens who 
are loyal to themselves as human 
beings of dignity and worth—loyal 
to the principles of human equality 
and brotherhood, 

This problem is significant for 
Negro youth. Having had no edu- 
cation in the part Negroes have 
played in the development of our 
society, and using texts written 
by prejudiced authors, they have, 
in many instances, become victims 
of certain attitudes detrimental to 
their respect for themselves and 
their race. They attend schools 
where they are mis-educated and 
reminded that they are inferior. 
They are so battered and knocked 
by white supremacy, segregation, 
and discrimination that at last they 
begin to believe, ‘‘I am not an in- 
dividual of worth. I am not re- 
spected—because I am a Negro.”’ 
Then there are those who then be- 
come believers in white supremacy. 
Others turn white and leave the 
Negro race if possible. These per- 
sons must be educated to believe in 
themselves. 

When we think of re-educating 
the race we think of the problem 
of teaching of Negro History. Who 
is to teach it and how shall it be 
taught? It must be admitted that 
there are very few teachers who 
know about the Negro in our his- 
tory. These are not the teachers 
who should teach the subject unless 
the teacher and the students adopt 
the scientific method of finding out 
cooperatively all they can about 
the Negro by consulting the best 
authorities. 

We need teachers who are really 


interested in the achievements of 
the Negro and who can do the job 
of teaching college students ac- 
cordingly. When we say do the 
job we do not mean merely to pass 
on information but to inspire the 
students to think and realize their 
possibilities. 

The education mainly for the up- 
lift of the Negro has been largely 
in the hands of whites who have 
designed the educational system for 
the oppressors and not for the op- 
pressed. Having no part in making 
the curriculum which is generally 
controlled by outside forces, most 
of our teachers are powerless. Few 
Negroes serve on the boards of edu- 
cation, and when they are present 
they are usually in a small num- 
ber as compared with other mem- 
bers of the board. Teachers who re- 
ceive an education of this type find 
themselves merely mis-educated 
when it comes to facing problems 
of the race. 

While there are perhaps few 
teachers trained in this specific sub- 
ject of Negro History, those who 
have the training must prepare col- 
lege students. This history should 
be taught by concepts and gen- 
eralizations. The past should be 
connected with the present in order 
to afford a better understanding 
and appreciation of how the Negro 
has influenced our history. The 
course should not be taught by the 
‘*here and there method’’ which 
seems to admit that the Negro has 
not contributed much, or rather in- 
dieates the ignorance of those who 
teach in that way. 

I do not wish to imply that the 
leading facts of history should not 
be taught, as usual in all colleges. 
But what advantage is it to the 
Negro students to devote all their 
time to the record of others and 
learn nothing about themselves? 
No one ean be thoroughly educated 
until he knows as much about him- 
self as he knows about other people. 

There was a time in our history 
when the lack of adequate text 
books was a problem in the teach- 
ing of Negro History but during 
the last two decades there has been 
an increase in the number of vol- 
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umes written on the Negro. These 
are available. However, we need 
more texts written on the elemen- 
tary level so that Negro children 
may learn early about themselves, 
so that they will have some knowl- 
edge to grapple with other prob- 
lems such as segregation and dis- 
crimination which they experience 
early in their life. 

We have directed attention to the 
importance of a knowledge of his- 
tory, the teaching of that history, 
the instructional materials, avail- 
able for that purpose and the atti- 
tude of the students themselves. 
The answer to another question 
still remains as a problem of the 
teaching of Negro History to Ne- 
gro college students. Should it 
be a compulsory part of their edu- 
cation ? 

When considering this question 
we ultimately think that it should 
not be compulsory; that students 
should choose whatever subjects 
they please. What are we doing 
when we say this? Are we think- 
ing of our needs, or are we think- 
ing of the history that is offered in 
the white colleges and our imitation 
of them? Are we saying we want 
no special education for Negroes? 

It also appears alarming to have 
to make such valuable education 
compulsory, for one should think 
that the Negro should have enough 
pride in himself and self-respect 
to want to find out about himself. 
But since this is not true to the ex- 
tent that we would like it to be our 
education must endow him with 
this attitude. ; 

There are a number of schools 
which require one thing or the 
other before graduation because 
they believe it to be of lasting im- 
portance or value to the individual 
as a citizen in a democracy. The 
present trend is to make physical 
education compulsory so sthat it 
will contribute to the physical well 
being of the individual and there- 
fore to the physical well being of 
the nation—which is so important 
in our present crisis. As I with my 
very limited experiences as a stu- 
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dent view the problem it seems to 
me that we may likewise gain a 
great deal by having the study of 
the Negro in our history required 
of all college students. I believe 
that the morale of a nation is equal- 
ly as important as its physical 
strength. We see how history will 
afford a better understanding of 
peoples and events and will do 
much to build morale among Ne- 
groes who must constantly press 
for justice. 


It is important for Negro college 
students to know about the Negro 
in our history in order to do a bet- 
ter job among our people. They 
should study the African back- 
ground from the point of view of 
anthropology and history which 
would inelude sociology as it con- 
cerns the Negro. Economies as it is 
reflected by the Negroes today and 
psychology and science. By study- 
ing these subjects as they apply to 
the Negro in our history it will be 
possible for college students to 
work out some solution of the many 
problems they face after leaving 
eollege.’’ 


A study of the history of Eu- 
rope is quite in order, but Africa 
has contributed about as much to 
the progress of mankind as Europe 
has. The early Mediterranean 
world was greatly influenced by 
Africa. Africa is still influencing 
the world. Many wars have been 
fought over Africa. Today it fig- 
ures conspicuously in our interna- 
tional conflict. 

Recognizing this as a problem 
and believing Negro History to be 
essential in the education of the 
Negro as a freeman to participate 
in our democratic society, I would 
like to see it offered as a required 
course for all college students who 
have not had an opportunity to 
learn about the Negro in our his- 
tory during their elementary or 
high school days. I would encour- 
age all students even though they 
have been exposed to these experi- 
ences to avail themselves of this op- 
portunity while in college. 


John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, Abolition Poet 
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stirring poem about the Civil War. 
It tells the story of an old woman, 
Barbara Fritchie, nearly ninety 
years old, who waved a Union flag 
in defiance of the Confederate 
troops as General Lee invaded 
Maryland, in September, 1862. The 
story told in the poem is not sup- 
posed to be literally true, but ex- 
presses Whittier’s strong feelings 
about freedom. 


“Up rose old Barbara Fritchie then, 

Bow’d with her four score years and 
ten; 

Bravest of all in Frederick Town, 

She took up the flag the men haul’d 
down; 

In her attic window the staff she set, 

To show that one heart was loyal yet. 


Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 
Under his slouched hat, left and right 
He glanced: The old flag met his sight. 
‘Halt!’—the dust-brown ranks stood 
fast 
‘Fire !’—out blazed the rifle-blast; 
It shivered the window, pane, and sash, 
It rent the banner with seam and gash. 
Quick, as it fell from the broken staff, 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken 
searf, 
She leaned far out on the window-sill 
And shook it forth with a loyal will. 
‘Shoot, if you must this old grey head, 
But spare your country’s flag!’ she said. 
A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came; 
The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman’s deed and word. 
‘Who touches a hair of yon grey head 
Dies like a dog! March on!’ he said.” 


In Whittier’s collection entitled 
In War Time, which appeared in 
1863, and in his National Lyrics 
are other poems of the same order. 
Many of his patriotic and anti- 
slavery poems, however, were writ- 
ten for special occasion at the 
prompting of the inward voice. He 
did not always have time to work 
them out according to the literary 
finish in some of his other works. 
He himself said that many of his 
poems ‘‘were written with no ex- 
pectation that they would survive 
the occasions which called them 
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forth; they were protests, alarm 
signals, trumpet calls to action, 
words wrung from the writer’s 
heart, forged at white heat, and of 
course lacking the finish which re- 
flection and patient brooding over 
them might have given.’’ 


His power as a poet during the 
ante bellum times was found main- 
ly in such collections as Lays of my 
Home (1848), Voices of Freedom 
(1846), Songs of Labor (1850), 
The Chapel of the Hermits (1853), 
The Panorama (1856), Home Bal- 
lads (1860). Following the Civil 
War Whittier added greatly to his 
reputation in the production of 
Snow-Bound, which the public 
warmly weleomed in 1866. His 
poetical power is further manifest- 
ed in other works which followed 
as in The Tent on the Beach 
(1867), The Pennsylvania Pilgrim 
(1872), The Vision of Echard 
(1878), The King’s Missive (1881), 
and his last collection of poems At 
Sundown (1890). 

During his long literary career 
of more than sixty years Whittier 
produced also a number of works 
in prose. To his credit are The 
Stranger in Lowell (1845), The Su- 
pernaturalism of New England 
(1847), Leaves from Margaret 
Smith’s Journal (1849) and Old 
Portraits and Modern Sketches 
(1850). At the same time he con- 
tributed to newspapers. He edited 
the American Manufacturer, which 
supported Henry Clay for the 
presidency and contributed to the 
Philanthropist, which championed 
freedom. For a time he edited the 
Haverhill Gazette and the New 
England Review. 


In his articles and editorials ap- 
pearing in these and other publica- 
tions Whittier advocated freedom 
and equality for all men. As a 
Quaker he was influenced by their 
efforts for the freedom of slaves, 
but Whittier had more of the fight- 
ing spirit in him than most Quak- 
ers usually showed. He took part 
in polities and was often consulted 
on such matters because of his well 
known ability to judge men and 
measures. He joined with Garrison 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


1. Why do Christians hate people 
who are not white? 


Christians hate persons who are 
not like themselves because their 
Christianity is established as a sys- 
tem for the use of white persons. 
Christians are inalterably opposed 
to the principles of Jesus of Naza- 
reth who taught the brotherhood 
of man and the fatherhood of God. 
Christians are organized to promote 
the teachings and practices of re- 
ligious bigots and fanatical dema- 
gogues. They reject the Bible ex- 
cept so far as it may be distorted 
to support their ideas of serfdom, 
slavery, peonage, and segregation. 
They avoid such doctrine as that 
of the apostle who said: ‘*‘ Whoso- 
ever saith'that he loves God whom 
he hath not seen and hates his 
brother whom he hath seen is a liar 
and the truth is not in him.’’ 

Christians stand among those 
who nailed Jesus to the cross and 
went out to make the world forget 
Him. Today any one trying to 
lead among Christians the life 
emphasized by Jesus of Nazareth 
would be promptly disposed of as 
were Elijah Parish Lovejoy, John 
Brown, and Abraham Lincoln. 

The uses which religious bigots 
and fanatical demagogues have 
made of their Christianity are set 
forth in history. Most of the Eu- 
ropean wars which have drenched 
that soil with blood and destroyed 
the vestiges of civilization which 
required centuries for development 
were waged by the Christians. The 
weaker people of the other parts 
of the world who now lie crushed 
beneath the heel of the oppressor 
are the victims of this Christianity. 
These Christians have dispossessed 
the aborigines of their land, divested 
them of their liberty, and deprived 
them of their labor through forced 
servitude. Missionaries sent into 
those parts have been used mainly 
as forerunners of the exploiters. 
The persecution of these mission- 


aries has been welcomed as a pre- © 


text for European occupation of 
the territory desired. And with 
the Europeans have come rum, pov- 
erty and diseases which, being un- 
known to the natives, have greatly 
decimated their ranks, 


Not many years ago when the 
Belgians celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the beginning 
of their missions in the Congo some- 
one suggested that they celebrate 
also the introduction of two kegs 
of rum the day the first two mis- 
sionaries landed there. Soon fol- 
lowed the enslavement of the Na- 
tives, attended with beating, maim- 
ing and slaying on the spot when 
they could not stand up under 
their burdens. 


These Christians are doing every- 
thing possible today to prevent the 
attainment of the democratic ideal 
of Jesus of Nazareth while prating 
of advancing liberty and freedom. 
Anti-social George believes in 
Christianity ; Negro-baiting‘‘Gene’’ 
Talmadge is an ardent Baptist; 
Poll-tax Doxey is an outstanding 
Methodist ; and Winston Churchill, 
the head of the British Empire 
which has crushed democracy in 
the West Indies, in India, and in 
Africa, is one of the greatest Chris- 
tians of the age. 


Christians throughout their con- 
tact with people of color have 
frankly told them that if they ex- 
pect to go to Heaven by this par- 
ticular route they must do so by 
jim-crow through the back door, or 
take the road to hell. Negroes and 
their like are not allowed in the 
inner Christian circle. They must 
have separate churches and sepa- 
rate church agencies—the jim-crow 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the jim-crow Young Women’s 
Christian Association—segregation 
in the name of God. Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the best revelation of God to 
man, however, taught just the con- 
trary—the bringing of all men to- 
gether in one fold as one great fam- 
ily to serve the one God. 


In favor of their undemocratic 
policy some Christians have said 
that Negroes desire separate 
churches. This statement is true; 
but the Negroes have established 
churches of their own merely be- 
cause they have been suppressed, 
ignored, ostracized, segregated and 
even driven from the churches of 
the Christians. Such a state of 
affairs accounts precisely for the 
churches established by Andrew 
Bryan, Thomas Paul, Richard Al- 
len, and James Varick. There is 
nothing on record to prove that any 
Negro ever left a church of the 
Christians or started an independ- 
ent organization from any white 
congregation where he was treated 
as Jesus of Nazareth taught that 
one human being should treat an- 
other. Negro churches, moreover, 
do not draw the color line. Any 
person who believes in the mission 
of Jesus of Nazareth and will live 


‘accordingly may join the Negro 


church, 


2. To what extent has Christianity 
advanced in those parts of the 
world which are not inhabited 
by Caucasians? 


In those areas which are not in- 
habited mainly by Caucasians 
Christianity has not made much 
progress. It has been difficult to 
convert a man thoroughly to a faith 
by carrying the Bible in one hand 
and the sword in the other. The 
Natives are not modernized and 
they may be in a backward state, 
but they are not devoid of reason. 
They have common sense enough 
to judge what is helpful to them 
and what runs to the contrary. And 
even if they are so devoid of sense 
as not to be able to see they can 
feel when the lash falls on the back 
and the bullet penetrates the body. 
If salvation in the life to come is to 
be assured only by persecution and 
extermination in this life the price 
is rather high for selling the thing 
to the Natives. Natives have ac- 
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cepted some of the modern methods 
of Christians, especially health and 
educational facilities, while refus- 
ing to embrace the new faith. 
Christians have found their plans 
opposed in all parts except where 
they have forced the acceptance of 
their faith at the point of the 
sword. In the Philippine Islands 
where the Spaniards shot Christian- 
ity into the Natives the country had 
for a long time the aspect of a 
Christian land; but just as soon as 
the Spaniards were driven out of 
political power in that archipelago 
Bishop Aglipay, a Filipino, raised 
the standard of an independent sect 
and the Natives flocked to his taber- 
nacle by the thousands and soon 
outnumbered the orthodox Chris- 
tians. In Japan the Christian mis- 
sionaries have spent much time and 
money to extend their religion, but 
their followers in those parts are 
few in comparison with those who 
adhere to their original faith. In 
China just as much or more time 
and effort have been expended in 
the same direction, and there the 
results have been likewise meager. 
In India the Hindoos in spite of 
many appeals to those masses still 
cling as a tremendous majority to 
their old cults and deep philosophy 
of life. In Africa of which we have 
heard so much through the records 
of missionaries from the day of 
Livingstone down to the present 
time not a single African tribe of 
any consequence has been actually 
converted to Christianity. These 
people have been unable to see a 
blessing in the words of those who 
talk much about righteousness 
while imposing disastrous evils 
upon the innocent and unoffending. 


John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, Abolition Poet 
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and Phillips in the convention in 
Philadelphia which in 1833 estab- 
lished the American Anti-slavery 
Society ; he served on the committee 
to draft the Declaration of Senti- 
ments, the platform on which he 


stood with other abolitionists to 
wage war on the ‘‘national crime’’ 
until it was destroyed in 1865. To 
present his views of slavery as a 
eurse he published in 1833 Justice 
and Expediency; or, Slavery Con- 
sidered with a View to its Rightful 
and Effectual Remedy, Abolition. 
This was one of the pamphlets 
which stirred both north and south 
and tended to bring neutral per- 
sons to the position of considering 
slavery seriously. 

Whittier, however, can never be 
understood without keeping in 
mind his deeply religious nature. 
Brought up on a farm among poor 
people who had to struggle to sur- 
vive, he had been directed to that 
Power stronger than man. Pass- 
ing through the valley of trials of 
poverty, illness, and disappoint- 
ment in love, Whittier came to 
sympathize with others who had to 
suffer. Inspired by the inward 
voice, his poem became a song of 
prayer. A man of a pure heart 
and stainless life, he could freely 
unfold himself to those who stood 
for purity, piety, and devotion to 
the great ideal. By those who 
were closely associated with him 
this knightly celibate, known for 
his chastity and moral courage, is 
remembered best as the “Yankee 
Galahad.” 

He died September 7, 1892, and 
was buried in the family burying 
ground. Whittier’s life is an in- 
spiration to all who love freedom, 
and especially to us who are now 
in the midst of another war for 
freedom. 
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and glittering generalities and 
make little or no pretense to show- 
ing wherein democracy does not 
exist in the so-called democracies. 
In those volumes in which the ques- 
tion is faced frankly the authors 
tend to leave the impression that 
democracy is a prerogative of the 
white man. Negroes are to be 
beasts of burden for those who en- 
joy democracy. 
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During the year 1942-1943 the 
staff of the Necro History BULLE- 
TIN will develop from month to 
month democracy as it works with 
respect to the Negro. We would 
urge these inquirers for help in this 
field to read these articles. A sub- 
scription to the BULLETIN is only 
$1.00 a year. 


The Twenty-Seventh 
Annual Meeting 


The program was built around 
three live topics: physical endur- 
ance, citizenship, and democracy 
with respect to the Negro. At the 
first session on Friday evening, the 
30th, Dr. T. D. Stewart of the 
United States National Museum, 
Dr. Julian H. Lewis of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Dr. W. Mon- 
tague Cobb of the Howard Univer- 
sity School of Medicine presented 
the study of the Negro from the 
point of view of science. Mr. L. 
Lemar Thompson, a member of the 
Hampton senior class, spoke from 
the point of view of a student urg- 
ing that the study of the Negro be 
made compulsory in Negro colleges. 

There was a brief business session 
of the Association on Saturday 
morning when all the officers were 
reelected. In the afternoon the 
conference reassembled to discuss 
the citizenship of the Negro. The 
speakers were Dr. Thomas I. Brown 
of Miner Teachers College, Mrs. 
Lucey Harth Smith of the Booker 
T. Washington School in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, and Dr. Luther 
Porter Jackson of Virginia State 
College. Dr. Brown believed that 
the Negro is a citizen of the United 
States with many qualifications. 
Mrs. Smith showed from the record 
of the Negro on two continents that 
he has shown the ability to perform 
the duties of citizens. Dr. L. P. 
Jackson suggested three ways to im- 
prove the Negro’s status as a citi- 
zen—to exercise the right to vote, 
appeal to the courts for the enforce- 
ment of the constitutions and laws 
which guarantee equality, and 
emphasize the record of the Negro 
to show that he is worthy of all 
that he claims. 

Saturday evening was left open 
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for a reception of the College 
Alumnae Club of Washington at 
the home of Mrs. Mattie C. Lee. 

At the ‘‘Authors’ Breakfast’’ 
Sunday morning the Association 
with Mrs. Mary Church Terrell 
presiding conducted a panel of six 
writers who have distinguished 
themselves by their productions 
during 1942. Among these were 
Dr. Eva B. Dykes, Dr. John E. 
Washington, Dr. L. P. Jackson, Dr. 
Lorenzo J. Greene, Mr. J. Saunders 
Redding, and Dr. Merze Tate. 
Each author told briefly what led 
to the production of his book and 
some of the problems involved in 
the completion of the task. 

On Sunday at three o’clock in 
the afternoon came the closing ses- 
sion when three speakers discussed 
democracy with respect to the Ne- 
gro. Mrs. Dorothy Porter of the 
Howard University Library spoke 
on ‘‘David Ruggles, an Apostle of 
Human Rights’’; Dr. Benjamin 
Quarles read a paper on ‘‘ Douglass 
and the Meaning of Democracy,’’ 
and Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune of 
the National Youth Administration 
spoke frankly on ‘‘The Negro in 
the Advancement of Democracy.”’ 

At the conclusion of these ad- 
dresses the Director awarded four 
history prizes: One Hundred Dol- 
lars to Prof. Bernard H. Nelson of 
Clark University for writing the 
best article submitted to the Jour- 
nal of Negro History during the 
year ending September 30; Fifty 
Dollars to Dr. J. 8. Harris of Ohio 
State University for the next best 
article thus submitted; Fifty Dol- 
lars for the best review, submitted 
to Dr. Marion Thompson Wright of 
Howard University; and Twenty- 
five Dollars to Dr. Gertrude B. 
Rivers of the same institution for 
the next best review. 


Negro Doctors of 
Philosophy in 
History 
(Continued from page 59) 
men and 48.5 per cent of the wom- 
en were in academic employment. 
On the other hand, all the Negroes 
who received Ph.D.’s in history 
during this period were, or had 
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been, teaching their specialty. 
Moreover, in the quality of the posi- 
tions the Negroes had an advan- 
tage: the great majority of the new- 
born doctors found employment as 
lowly instructors in lowly institu- 
tions. The Negroes worked in the 
best of the race’s colleges. 

Recognition and promotions to 
positions of educational leadership 
came more frequently to the Ne- 
groes than to their white fellow stu- 
dents. Among the 1,118 Ph.D.’s of 
1926-1935, only 14 per cent of the 
men and 6 per cent of the women 
became presidents, deans, depart- 
mental chairmen or other adminis- 
trative officers. Yet among the 
eleven Negroes who took their 
Ph.D.’s after 1925 there were three 
chairmen, two deans, and a univer- 
sity president! 

Perhaps the greater success of 
the Negro in obtaining satisfactory 
academic positions was a mere re- 
flection of the laws of supply and 
demand. Negro schools, struggling 
painfully toward higher standards, 
offered an exclusive market. The 
frantie job hunting which harassed 
the last year of the usual candi- 
date for the doctorate need not 
worry the Negro graduate student : 
he might offer his services in a 
‘*seller’s market.’’ A comparison 
of job opportunities was no crite- 
rion for evaluating the success of 
Ph.D.’s of the two races. 


More valid as a criterion is the 
scholarly activity of the holders of 
the Ph.D. degree. By tradition and 
by funetion the doctorate of phil- 
osophy is a research degree; yet 
from the beginning it has been used 
more as a license for college teach- 
ers than as a certificate entitling its 
holders to engage in research. In 
1927 Professor Mareus W. Jerne- 
gan estimated that not more than 
25 per cent of the Ph.D.’s in his- 
tory were productive scholars.” 
Within the next decade, however, 
the holders of the Ph.D. in history 
made remarkable improvement. 
New stimulus for productivity came 


2Marecus W. Jernegan, ‘‘ Productivity 
of Doctors of Philosophy in History,’’ 
Review, 33:1-22 
(October 1927). 
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from many sources: new historical 
societies and new journals offered 
new outlets for publication ; univer- 
sity presses and commercial pub- 


_ lishers issued the products of schol- 


arly pens, and the Guggenheim 
foundation, the Rosenwald founda- 
tion, the Social Science Research 
Council and other agencies fur- 
nished monetary stimulus to his- 
torical research, By 1939, the 1,118 
Ph.D.’s of 1926 to 1935 had pub- 
lished nearly 2,500 articles and over 
800 books.’ 


With the exception of Du Bois, 
Woodson, and Wesley the Negroes 
who held Ph.D.’s in history re- 
ceived their degrees in this period 
of increased productivity. Their 
record of production was far above 
the average. Of the six who re- 
ceived degrees between 1926 and 
1936, five had written nine books 
by 1941, and three had written thir- 
ty-three articles. The entire group, 
excluding Du Bois and Woodson, 
but including Wesley, Jackson, 
Johnston and Reddick, wrote 14 
books and 66 articles on historical 
subjects between 1925 and 1941. 


Statistical comparisons based 
upon so small a number are neces- 
sarily invalid. It would be absurd 
to base a contention of racial su- 
periority upon either the special 
nature of the employment opportu- 
nities open to Negro holders of the 
Ph.D. in history or the superior 
activity of these specially selected 
men. But some conclusions seem 
tenable. First, there is still a de- 
mand for Negroes with the doctor- 
ate in history in the Negro colleges, 
and, second, the Negroes are ener- 
getically rewriting the history of 
the race. These pioneers have set 
an enviable standard of historical 
scholarship which presents a chal- 
lenge both to their fellow scholars 
in the white race and to the Negro 
graduate students who are now 
seeking the Ph.D. in history. 


3William B. Hesseltine and Louis Kap- 
lan, ‘‘ Doctors of Philosophy in History: 
A Statistical Study,’’ American Histori- 
cal Review, 47:765-800 (July 1942). See 
also, the forthcoming article, ‘‘ Women 
Doctors of Philosophy in History,’’ by 
the same authors in the Journal of High- 
er Education. 
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The Slow Progress of 
Real Democracy 


(Continued from page 51) 


mark of distinction, for only the 
rich could afford to send their chil- 
dren to private schools. 


During the early years of the 
colonies, however, some of the white 
indentured servants were better 
educated than their masters and 
often served as their teachers. 
These indentured servants at one 
time stood high as intelligent men 
in their communities, as men of cul- 
ture; but England had a law pro- 
viding for imprisonment if one 
could not pay his debts. Men other- 
wise superior, therefore, were 
found among those taken from the 
jails of England and sold in Amer- 
ica to serve as slaves for a number 
of years after which they could go 
free. 

In 1773 two thirds of the teachers 
of Maryland were these so-called 
felons and convicts. With them 
were associated Negroes a few of 
whom thus acquired sufficient edu- 
cation also to teach. For a long 
time teaching was not an exalted 
profession. What instructors taught 
was mainly a little reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and chiefly the halt 
and the maimed—those weak in 
body, with withered limbs and in 
poor health—were thus engaged. 
Those who were able-bodied were 
supposed to toil at something labo- 
rious to supply the urgent demand 
for labor in a new country. 

The churches at that time were 
not doing the fine work which they 
are doing today. In the first place, 
there had never been a sufficient 
number of ministers to serve all the 
colonists; and many of them, espe- 
cially the Negroes and poor whites, 
were left to grow up in heathenism. 
The Church of England, in charge 
of the religious work in most of the 
colonies, was aristocratic and neg- 
lected the lower classes while at the 
same time preventing other re- 
ligious bodies from reaching the 
neglected people. The American 
Revolution had come and brought 
toleration, but the popular religious 


bodies like the Methodists and Bap- 
tists required time to reach all the 
neglected people. 

Men far and wide, therefore, 
formed bad habits, especially that 
of the excessive drinking of liquor. 
Aleoholic beverages were not high- 
ly taxed in those days and could 
be obtained at a low price or manu- 
factured privately almost without 
cost. Moral standards were not 
very high, and some men who knew 
that they could easily escape from 
the settlements into the wilds com- 
mitted crimes in the least excite- 
ment and fitful outbursts of tem- 
per. 

In such a condition lived propor- 
tionately as many good people as 
there are found today, but they 
were in the rough and very differ- 
ent from the highly civilized people 
now found here. The people of 
that time had very little literature 
accessible to the common man. A 
few of the small number of edu- 
cated persons had some good books, 
and professional men were likewise 
meagerly provided. Lawyers learn- 
ed mainly through reading and 
observing those of the profession 
in action, and physicians likewise 
established themselves as the guar- 
dians of health. The Medical School 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
the first to be established in the 
United States, did not open its 
doors until 1765; and this and oth- 
er such institutions which followed 
had to run a long time before they 
justified their existence. The den- 
tists of that day operated in such 
erude fashion as would all but 
frighten a patient today. The plate 
made for the mouth of George 
Washington now on exhibition in 
the United States National Museum 
is a good example of what was not 
known about dentistry in this coun- 
try a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Other professions were just as far 
from our present standards. During 
those days, however, Negro slaves 
even practiced as dentists and phys- 
icians. Two of the important func- 
tions were to draw teeth rather 
than preserve them and to bleed a 
patient to relieve him of almost any 
pain. It was thought that pain 
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came from having too much blood 
or bad blood. 

The chief trouble with that social 
order of one hundred and fifty 
years ago was that what benefits 
it offered were reserved mainly to 
the few. It was still believed that 
the good things of this world were 
intended for select people only and 
that the remaining portion of the 
population should toil in drudgery 
to assure the select class comfort 
and ease. In that crude condition 
of things a large number of laborers 
were needed to provide comfort and 
ease for a few. The distinction at 
that time was not always racial. It 
applied just as rigidly to poor 
whites as it did to Negroes. And 
even after the poor whites came 
from under the stigma of being 
classed along with slaves the for- 
mer, nevertheless, were not treated 
with much consideration by the 
well-to-do. Slaves in some parts 
were economically better off than 
certain poor whites, for the well-to- 
do did not want to associate with 
them and kept them down on a 
starvation level by having their 
work done by slaves or by free Ne- 
groes who, under the circumstances, 
had to work for lower wages than 
their poor white competitors, 

For this reason so many people 
now say that the Civil War freed 
the poor whites at the same time it 
freed the Negroes in 1865. There- 
after the rich class could not work 
slaves for nothing, and the poor 
whites could compete more success- 
fully with the free Negroes. Under 
the old order, the poor whites who 
constituted the majority of the peo- 
ple of that day presented a very 
discouraging aspect of poverty and 
ignorance, and the country could 
not rise higher than the majority of 
its citizens. 

Today we may wonder how so 
many white men could be kept 
down by a small number of well- 
to-do whites. Well, in the first 
place, the local state and national 
governments were controlled by 
those who were well-to-do. Suffrage 
and representation in the law-mak- 
ing bodies were based upon prop- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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John Brown and 
Freedom 


(Continued from page 50) 


East the help which he believed he 
needed to foree the issue in the 
whole nation as it was being fought 
out at that time in Kansas. 

In the East he interested in his 
new effort such prominent Negroes 
as J. W. Loguen, Harriet Tubman 
and Frederick Douglass. Brown 
interested also Theodore Parker, 
George I. Stearns, T. W. Higgin- 
son, Franklin B, Sanborn, and Ger- 
rit Smith, who financed his efforts 
without knowing the details of his 
plans. Brown held meetings at 
points in the North and finally at 
Chatham, Canada. There he organ- 
ized an insurrection to be launched 
in the slave states and drew up a 
constitution for the republie which 
he hoped to be established with the 
slaves who would, he thought, rise 
at the signal for their freedom. 

On October 16, 1859, Brown 
made his attack in capturing the 
United States Arsenal at Harper’s 
Ferry from which he proclaimed 
the freedom of the slaves. The 
bondmen, however, could not reach 
him or communicate with him ; and, 
even if they could have succeeded 
in so doing, they had become too 
well enslaved in mind to appreciate 
the opportunity and take advan- 
tage of it. With his meager force 
Brown was defeated and captured 
by troops commanded by. Colonel 
Robert E. Lee and lodged in the 
jail at Charles Town, now West 
Virginia. His trial soon followed. 
He was hanged on December 2, and 
his fellow prisoners soon thereafter. 
Five escaped at the time of the 
capture. 

- The affair caused excitement 
throughout the country. The South 
feared that what that section had 
long dreaded had come to pass— 
servile insurrection. Northern poli- 
ticians who had long tried to please 
the pro-slavery leaders for their 
support at election time denounced 
the attack as an outrage. Northern 
business men, thinking that the 


raid might destroy their business 


relations with the South, redoubled 
their attack upon abolitionists. But 
the latter hailed John Brown as a 
martyr-to the cause of freedom and 
in a vein prophetic of what was to 
follow brought forth the popular 
song : 


John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering 
in the grave, 
But his soul is marching on. 


And thus it happened. There 
were few persons who in public jus- 
tified the methods of John Brown. 
Even anti-slavery William H. Sew- 
ard said that Brown received his 
just deserts—a statement which 
cost the New York Governor the 
presidency of the United States. 
Yet most people who had a little 
vision saw that slavery was an evil 
that had to be dealt with drastic- 
ally. Those who held slaves, how- 
ever, were more determined than 
ever to protect that system. This 
brought on a battle in spite of all 
efforts to compromise and keep 
peace. In fact, the battle was al- 
ready on, and John Brown was 
merely a conspicuous participant. 
The Compromise of 1850 did not 
settle anything, and the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill merely opened the 
way to warfare in Kansas, which 
was really the beginning of the 
Civil War. The forward-looking 
citizens of the country had become 
bold enough to organize in 1854 the 


Republican Party to oppose the ex- 


tension of slavery and, taking ad- 
vantage of the split in the Demo- 
eratic Party on this very question, 
elected Abraham Lincoln as Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1860. 
Through Lineoln the evil was de- 
stroyed. 

In our day men who claim to be 
writing history say that Brown’s 
efforts aided very little in making 
Kansas a free state and had very 
little effect on the course of events 
during the Civil War. These short- 
sighted writers go so far as to assert 
that John Brown was crazy. They 
do not understand how any man 
can do such a thing as to give his 
life to free Negroes, for they so hate 
Negroes as to believe that their 
emancipation was a grave error. 
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The Negroes of that day were suit- 
able for slavery just as now, they 
believe, Negroes should be kept out 
of the higher pursuits of labor and 
confined to the drudgery of wage 
slavery and peonage. Such writers 
think of democracy as guaranteeing 
benefits which only members of one 
race must enjoy. The man who 
loves humanity sufficiently to die 
for equality and justice for all 
seems to these biased writers to be 
crazy. The insanity, however, is 
on the other side—that of selfish- 
ness. 

When we examine John Brown’s 
philosophy with respect to slavery 
we find that it was based on the 
same principle as that of the phil- 
osophy advanced by the defenders 
of that system. Thomas R. Dew, 
one of the most scholarly defenders 
of slavery, justified it on the 
grounds of its origin in taking cap- 
tives in war. It was customary 
among the ancient nations at war 
to offer captives the choice of be- 
ing killed on the spot or sold into 
slavery. Many chose the latter and 
thus multiplied the number of 
bondmen. Now, John Brown ac- 
cepted this principle of the origin 
of slavery in taking captives in war. 
Brown, therefore, considered slav- 
ery a state of war. If as a result 
of war man was “‘justifiably’’ re- 
duced to slavery, as a result of war 
man could ‘‘justifiably’’ destroy 
slavery. The rule should work both 
ways. 

John Brown, therefore, saw noth- 
ing wrong in fighting to destroy 
slavery or to destroy those who de- 
fended the system. It was all a 


_ matter of war—whether or not one 


force could overcome the other. 
Here, according to the defenders 
of slavery, might makes right, and 
John Brown took them at their 
word. He believed also that jim- 
erowism and segregation, which 
are badges and incidents of slavery, 
should likewise be attacked as re- 
sulting from a state of war, for 
these measures are merely an effort 
to continue slavery in another 
form. Now, if John Brown were 
insane for acting upon this prin- 
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ciple,. those. on the. opposite side 
were likewise insane. 

As to the insanity of John 
Brown, Edward Channing, one of 
the most competent historians de- 
veloped in America, said on page 
221 in his sixth volume of his His- 
tory of the United States, ‘‘He may 
have been so, but in any discussion 
of insanity or of what constitutes 
a maniac it is perhaps well to re- 
member that the line between the 
sane and the insane is very tortuous 
and exceedingly difficult to draw 
and that success or failure is hard- 
ly a secure metewand with which 
to measure one’s sanity or insanity. 
Besides, in the march of history, 
Thermopylae was as desperate as 
IIarper’s Ferry, and when one 
comes to turn over the beginnings 
of great events, Captain Parker of 
Lexington on the 19th of April, 
1775, or the embattled farmers at 
Concord Bridge a few hours later 
on the same day, were likewise 
tempting fate. In each case suc- 
cess followed; Greece was freed 
from Asiatic control,—for a time; 
the colonies became the United 
States with the aid of France; and 
within five vears from the death of 
John Brown the Emancipation 
Proclamation came from the pen 
of Abraham Lincoln. In dying 
John Brown achieved the success 
that evaded him when living.”’ 
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erty or taxes paid on property, and 
the right to hold office was restrict- 
ed by still higher qualifications. As 
late as 1800 only one man out of 
every fifteen could vote. To hold 
office in South Carolina one had to 
own at least one hundred acres of 
land and ten slaves. In this way 
a few rich planters and merchants 
controlled the South and kept the 
same Congressmen in office so long 
that by seniority they controlled 
the nation between 1800 and 1860. 
A certain family in Fluvanna 
County, Virginia, for example, got 
control of the county court and 


held it in that cirele for fifty years. 
These highly favored few bitterly 
opposed all efforts toward reform 
and had their way until slavery was 
erushed in 1865. 


Along with these highly favored 
whites were a few Negroes of 
wealth and education. They had 
risen from the ranks of mechanics 
and artisans to the level of rich 
business men and planters; and in 
a few cases they, as mulatoes or 
free people of color, especially in 
Louisiana, had inherited property 
and position from their white for- 
bears who recognized their colored 
offspring. In 1830 as many as 
3,777 Negroes owned 1,260 slaves. 
Many of these slaves were held 
benevolently as the wives and chil- 
dren whom Negro fathers had 
bought but in the slave-holding 
area could not set free without tak- 
ing them out of these states. Some 
of these Negro slaveholders, as in 
South Carolina and Louisiana, were 
merely exploiting human beings. In 
Louisiana there were Negro plant- 
ers owning hundreds of slaves to 
work plantations which covered 
thousands of acres. Such well-to- 
do Negroes educated their children 
privately in the fundamentals and 
sent them to France for higher edu- 
cation and sometimes to enjoy life 
as free people on European soil. 

Rich Negroes of this type could 
vote but rarely held office. Free 
Negroes who could meet the qual- 
ifications voted in North Carolina 
and Tennessee until they were dis- 
franchised in 1834 by new constitu- 
tions. For this reason, when the 
question of slavery or the bad treat- 
ment of slaves came up in those 
days the well-to-do Negro slave- 
holders stood on the side of the rich 
planters. And even the free Negro 
mechanics and artisans, who made 
their living by working for the 
rich white planters and traders, 
took sides with them in matters of 
this sort. This alignment was not 
broken up until slavery was de- 
stroyed by the Civil War when the 
poor whites went to the rescue of 
the few rich slaveholding planters 
and all Negroes came under the ban 
of the former ruling class and had 
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to combine for mutual protection. 

Such a backward way of doing 
things, however, could not always 
endure. The very method of main- 
taining a regime mainly for the 
benefit of the few defeats itself. 
Finally there came along a number 
of reformers who said all this back- 
wardness must yield to progress. 
One said let us have prison reform. 
A man serving a sentence is never- 
theless a human being, and he 
should not be left to exposure to 
sicken and die in prison. Another 
said change the drastic laws by 
which man is unduly punished. A 
man should not be hanged for steal- 
ing a horse. Labor leaders began 
to come to the front claiming that 
employers were cheating the work- 
ing men out of the fruits of their 
labor, and those who toil must or- 
ganize tradesunions to protect 
their interests. Still others con- 
tended that what the masses earned 
went too frequently into expendi- 
ture for liquor and therefore ad- 
vocated temperance reform. Those 
led by Susan B. Anthony and Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton clamored for 
the recognition of the rights of 
women. A woman should have the 
right to own property and a legal 
status independent of her husband. 
She should be granted the privilege 
of voting and holding office. Horace 
Mann said the seat of all these trou- 
bles is the lack of education. Let 
us remove ignorance by establish- 
ing public schools at the expense of 
the state. Only intelligent people 
will advocate social reform. 

All these reformers were speak- 
ing for different causes, but they 
were trying to help’ humanity. 
They were advocates of liberty and 
freedom for all men without regard 
to race. Most of them championed 
the anti-slavery effort as a common 
cause and worked with Douglass, 
Garrison and Phillips to destroy 
slavery. It required a long time to 
bring this to pass, and the task 
has not yet been thoroughly done, 
for many of these causes are still 
before the public pleading for a 
hearing. The badges and incidents 
of slavery which still remain make 
that struggle an unfinished task. 
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Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson’s Idea of 
Democracy 
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those who doubted that the Negro 
would stand up under fire. It was 
thought that the spirit of the Negro 
had been conquered by slavery and 
that he no longer had the courage 
of his forbears in Africa. It was 
difficult, therefore, to find accept- 
able white officers to command the 
Negro regiments after they had 
been enlisted. At that time the 
United States Government would 
not take the wise step of placing 
Negro officers in charge of Negro 
troops. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson was one of those, who, like 
Robert Gould Shaw, said that he 
had confidence in the ability and 
the patriotism of the Negro and 
volunteered to lead them in battle. 

Who was Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson? He was born in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, December 
22, 1823. He was educated at Har- 
vard College. His early career was 
devoted to the ministry, but his 
radical views on slavery caused so 
much opposition among his congre- 
gation that he was forced to retire. 
Absolutely devoid of any sense of 
differences in people because of the 
color of skin, Higginson once re- 
marked, ‘‘The worst trait of the 
American race seems to be this in- 
fernal colorphobia.’’ At one time 
he expressed the desire that one of 
his nephews might marry Charlotte 
Forten who had made a favorable 
impression in New England where 
she was educated. 

Among the abolitionists from 
Massachusetts who struggled so 
valiantly for the freedom of the 
Negro slave, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson stood out as a true ex- 
ponent of real democracy. Per- 
haps not so well known as his.con- 
temporaries, Wendell Phillips and 
William Lloyd Garrison, Higgin- 
son was no less ardent in his ef- 
forts to liberate the slave. A great 
lover of nature and humanity, Hig- 
ginson early in life became a cham- 
pion of women’s rights, woman 
suffrage and particularly the anti- 
slavery movement. 


- and anxious to help. 


Higginson never failed in fear- 
less protest by voice or pen against 
anything which seemed to him 
wrong or unjust. He took active 
part in several well known fugitive 
slave rescues, perhaps the best 
known being the Anthony Burns 
ease in which he not only received 
minor injuries but, with Wendell 
Phillips, was indicted for murder. 
The case, however, was dismissed 
because of a flaw in the indictment. 

As the bitter feeling between the 
South and North became more in- 
flamed over the question of slavery, 
Higginson became imbued with an 
uncontrollable desire to have a 
share in the conflict. He became 
Captain of the 51st Massachusetts 
Regiment of Volunteers. In 1862 
he was offered command of the Ist 
South Carolina Volunteers, the 
earliest regiment of freed slaves in 
the Federal service. Being a little 
skeptical of such an offer he made 
thorough investigation before re- 
leasing his command of the 51st 
regiment. He accepted the commis- 


sion eagerly with a sincere desire 


to work with his regiment as men 
and not slaves. His service was 
summed up by one of his officers in 
the following, ‘‘He met a slave; he 
made him a man.”’ Although his 
men were held to strict obedience, 
Colonel Higginson did not allow 
any of his officers to mistreat or 
use insulting terms while dealing 
with them. Needless to say, the af- 
fection and reverence of his sol- 
diers for him were beyond words. 


As a result of a wound received 
while engaged in battle, Colonel 
Higginson returned North to re- 
cuperate, but his longing to be with 
his black regiment caused him to re- 
turn before his complete recovery 
and as a result he was eventually 
honorably discharged. 

After his retirement Colonel 
Higginson returned to the scenes 
of his childhood in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where he devoted 
his time to writing, lecturing, trav- 
eling and serving his fellow man. 
He assisted many needy students; 
and if these aspirants to higher 
education happened to be colored, 
he was all the more sympathetic 
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Truly, the name of Colonel Hig- 
ginson ranks with those other im- 
mortals who are ever associated 
with the early progress of the 
American Negro. 


Garrison and Demo- 


cratic Progress 

(Continued from page 52) 
pedestal appears this motto: ‘‘My 
country is the world, my country- 
men are all mankind.’’ On the 
north side are carved the words 
which guided his life: ‘‘I am in 
earnest—I will not equivocate—I 
will not excuse—I will not retreat 
a single inch—AND I WILL BE 
MEARD.”’ 


Franklin B. Sanborn, 
an Agent of De- 
mocracy 


(Continued from page 53) 
was editor of the Boston Common- 
wealth; from 1867 to 1897 of the 
Journal of Social Science, and from 


1868 to 1872 resident editor of the 


Springfield Republican. 
In the matter of social reform 
Sanborn always ranked high. He 


, was founder and officer of the 
American Social Science Associa- 


tion, the National Prison Associa- 
tion, the National Conference of 
Charities, the Clark School for the 
Deaf,, the Massachusetts Infant 
Asylum, and the Concord School 
of Philosophy. From 1874 to 1876 
he was chairman of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Charities, and 
from 1879 to 1888, State Inspector 
of Charities. 

Sanborn was a scholar whose 
services were much in demand. He 
lectured at Cornell, Smith, and 
Wellesley, and edited writings of 
Thoreau, Paul Jones, J. H. Payne, 
Mrs. Shelley, and T. L. Peacock. 
As he himself once said, ‘‘ We in- 
herit our capacity for age as we do 
our stature and complexions, and 
we must use well. what was be- 
queathed, or we may-curse the heri- 
tage.’’ 

Surely, here is a man who used 
well his heritage to bring about a 
better world in educating men to- 
ward a higher concept of universal 
democracy, 


‘ 
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; Prepare for Negro History Week by Using these 
Books Throughout the Year 


RE NT P B FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CENTLY PUBLISHED Last 
Price 
The Picture Poetry Book, by G. P. McBrown 
(Recommended for the pre-school child) $1.10 
A Repository of New Thought. Informing, Stimu- by. Belen A. Whitieg 
d all N lib mended for the first and second grades) 1.10 
ating, and above all, Inspiring. © Hbraty can Negro Art, Music and Rhyme, by Helen A. Whit- 
™ 1 ith th k ing (Recommended for the second grade) -.. 1.10 
complete without these works. African Myths, by C. G. Woodson (Recommended 
for the third one grades) 1.10 
PRICE Word Pictures of the Great, by E. P. Derricotte, 
J. H. Roy and G. C. Turner (Recommended for 
The Negro in Our History, by C. G. Woodson.—Sev the and third grades) 1.65 
enth Edition, further revised and enlarged. Gives Gladiola Garden, by Effie Lee Newsome (Recom- 
more information about the Negro than any other mended for the second and third grades) 1.65 
volume hitherto published. Forty thousand copies 
already sold. The best work for oa instruction The Child’s Story of the Negro, by Jane Shackel- 
and library reference. 703 pages - - $4.25 ford (Recommended for the fifth grade) 1.65 
Negro Makers of History, by ©. G. Woodson 
Negro Education in Alabama, by Horace Mann Bond. “messenmeaees | for the sixth and the seventh 
Crowned by the Bureau of Educational Research of grades) ‘ F 1.65 
the National Education Association as one of the six 
of the best — A 
study of cotton and steel whic etermined what 
education should be. 370 pages —.........--- 3.25 FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND GENERAL 
REFERENCE 
The Negro in Brazil, by Arthur Ramos, translated cr 
from the Portguese by Richard Pattee. The role of 15 
the Negro in Brazil from slavery to emancipation : ve. 
and equality. An able presentation of the Brazilian The Negro in Our History, by : 
culture based on the admixture of the damnuumund Por- C. G. Woodson 4.25 
tuguese and Negroes. 223 pages - 2.15 History of 
eria, by G rown .25 
Controversy over the Distribution of Abolition Lit- c. 4 2.65 
erature, by W. Sherman Savage.—A scientific study 
of a neglected phase of abolition. An exposé of the The Negro in Brazil, sae Arthur 
influence uf the pro-slavery forces in the nation and \ Ramos - 2.15 
the radical methods adopted for preventing citizens 
from using the mails in the promotion of freedom. 3.25 
Literature — Poets and Their a 
Gladiola Garden, by Effie Lee N Illustrated and Art 
a arde: y e Lee Newsome. ustrate a 
by Lois M. Jones.—A beautiful book of verse for Mogro Orators and Their Ora 5.25 
children of the elementary school. An effort to inter- : me 
pret nature to children. 183 pages : 1.65 (African Heroes and Heroines, 
by C. G. Woodson 2.15 
Word Pictures of the Great, by E. P. Derricotte, J. ° Women Builders, by Sadie Dan- and 
H. Roy, and G. C. Turner.—Dramatized biographical Biography )__ iel 2.15 
sketches of twenty-six prominent Negroes for chil- The Negro in Sports, by E. B. 
dren in the second and third grades. A delight for Henderson 2.15 
children. Well illustrated. 271 pages Reece 1.65 \michard Allen. by C. H. Wesley 2.15 
4 
Dunbar Critically Examined, by Victor Lawson.—A 2.15 
new book dealing with Dunbar from a new point of : 
view—not to eulogize him but to survey his writings Plays and Pageants from the 
and to show their merits and demerits, according to Drama < life of the Negro, by Willis < 
the standards of literary criticism. 177 pages 2.15 Richardson - 3.25 
Negro History in Thirteen 
Plays, by Mae Miller and 
The Economic History of Liberia, by George W. Richesdscn 3.25 
Brown.—The most authoritative book on Liberia, 
and by a scholar who studied the economic situation Total $53.85 
in Liberia itself after having made researches in the 
archives of the United States and Europe. 370 pages 3.25 The Negro History Bulletin, Volumes I, II, III, 
IV, V—$2.00 a volume 10.00 
The Negro in Tennessee, 1865-1880, by A. A. Taylor. Table of Important Events and Dates in Megro 
author of “The Negro in South Carolina during the History, by C. G. Woodson .50 
Reconstruction” and “The Negro in the Reconstruc- 
tion of Virginia.” A new picture of the Negro as he Pictures of Distinguished Negroes for i0c, 25c 
worked his way out of serfdom to usefulness and and $1.00 (200 Subjects Available) 
recognition. The Negro given an er to 
testify on his own past. 312 pages _ 2.25 Grané@ Teta? $64.35 
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